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New and Recent Issues 
from 
ABINGDON 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 


THE ESSENCE OF OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By George A. Buttrick, author of PRAYER and CHRIST AND MAN’S DILEMMA 


¢ A wise, warmhearted book that analyzes the great Christian affirmations 
and examines the Lord’s Prayer as the supreme expression of Christian 
belief. “Gives the reader a sense of the wonder and glory of life when seen 
through Christ's eyes.” — Religious Book Club $2.75 


DAILY DEVOTIONS BASED ON JESUS’ MOST MEMORABLE WORDS 
By Georgia Harkness, Professor of Applied Theology, Pacific School of Religion; 
cuthor of PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE, co-winner of the 1948 Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Award. 

© Meditations based on the most memorable recorded words of Jesus, inter- 
preted and applied to the needs of men and women today. Complete for 






















































twenty-one weeks of daily use. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 

ITS MEANING IN TERMS OF PRESENT-DAY 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 

By Paul E. Johnson @ Religious and 
psychological insights are blended 
in a fresh, deep understanding of 
Christian love and its constructive 
application to the basic problems 
of living. $3 


SAINTS WITHOUT HALOS 
INTIMATE STORIES OF NEW TESTAMENT 
PERSONALITIES 

By Alvin Edwin Magary ® Enthralling 
stories of the rank and file of the 
early Church — saints, “but not 
more so than many other Christians 
of today who wear no halos.” — Re- 
ligious Book Club $2 


$1.25 


RESTORING WORSHIP 

PRACTICAL WAYS TO MAKE WORSHIP 
MORE VITAL 

By Clarice Bowman ® Practical, inspir- 
ing ways of leading individuals and 
groups to more meaningful worship 
through prayer, art, music, and a 
well-planned curriculum, from child- 
hood through adult life. $2.50 
CHURCH USE OF SOUND PRINCIPLES 


AND PRACTICAL 
AUDIO-VISUALS | metnons 


By Howard E. Tower ® Specific infor- 
mation and techniques on using 
audio-visual methods in the church 
program — materials available, 
sources for obtaining them, practical 
ideas for getting the best results. 
Bibliography. Illus. $2.50 


IN CONTINUING POPULAR DEMAND... 
HERE | STAND A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 


By Roland Bainton 


“Illuminating . . . 


eloquent.” — N. Y. Times 


THE ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD WINNER } 
Illustrated, $4.75 


MONK IN ARMOUR A NOVEL BASED ON THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 


By Gladys H. Barr 


“I was enthralled.” — Bess Streeter Aldrich $3 


























ABINGDON-COKESBURY Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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THE 
Emily Post B ACKED by the name with Sreater household 
acceptance than any other in America! Em. 


phasis on delicious and special dishes, without the 


INSTITUTE mystery. Special information on entertaining, wine 
; es, 


etc. Big clear type, readable at table-length. No run. 
over instructions. Color accents throughout 400 
pages. The Etiquette of the cookbook field. $12,509 


By the Emily Post Institute initial promotion. \ 
Edwin M. Post, Jr. Editor-in-Chief May $5.00 






















IDEAS ON FILM 
Edited by Cecille Starr 
16 MM Film Editor, SRL 


THE FAR EAST: 
A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By A. D. C. Peterson. The only new one- 




























volume country-by-country report of the 
lands, culture and people behind today's Asi- 1 For the growing horde of 16 MM users and 
atic headlines: Japan, China, Korea, the fans—a compilation of articles and about 200 
Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indo- I reviews of documentary and _ educational 
nesia, Burma, Ceylon, India and Eastern Rus- 1 films. There is an invaluable list of national 
sia. It gives a real insight into the minds of i] distributors and local libraries where most 
the people upon whom our future may de- | of these films can be rented or borrowed. You 
pend. 25 maps, 43 illustrations, 366 pages. can reach a large untapped market with this 
April $4.75 | book. May $4.00 
1 


YOUR HAY FEVER 
And What to Do About It 


By Harry Swartz, M.D. A volume written 









NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY 
OF OUR TIMES-voi. 1 
By the Editors of NEWSWEEK 





in response to a very real need—-a complete, The second volume in an annual series. More 
up-to-date report on hay fever in its various than a re-publication of-material that has ap 
forms with two important chapters on rules peared in Newsweek, 1 is a completely fe 
and regulations for aiding victims . . . Also written account of the events of 1949 in all 
: the areas covered by Newsweek. It includ 





16 pages of “News of the Year in Picture 
About 476 pages. A Newsweek Bookshelt 
Book March $6.0 


a summary of public health aspects, 4 charts 
and a two-page pollen distribution map. 
April $2.75 


EE TT 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HOME MILLINERY 


By Wanda Summers Collins. Illustrated. 


HOW TO FINISH OR REFINISH YOUR FURNITURE 


By Kay Hardy. Illustrated. 
May $3.50 


AMBULATION: 
* PHYSICAL REHABILITA TION 
By Kenneth A. Dening, Frank S. Deyoe, Jr., and PP tee Nt Rana a 


WHICH AD PULLED BEST? March $330 
By Carroll J. Swan. Illustrated. A Printers’ Ink Book March $75 
, arch $7.50 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


By Nor i 
man N. Barish, M.E. Illustrated. A Modern Industry Book. March $5.00 





















April $2.50 










FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY... 
NALLS COMPANY * 153 E. 24th St., New York 10 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE with uni 


designs and skillful craftsmanship... _ 


has always been synonymous with — 
LEFCO QUALITY. But the “PLUS” 





that makes LEFCO A LEADER, 
sults from a continuous effort to make 
good Library Furniture and’ re 


ment even better. 


In spite of material shortages Lefco 
ean still SUPPLY ALL YOUR 











LIBRARY FURNITURE NEEDS e 
IMMEDIATELY! : 











WILSON 


form excellence in materials, practical . 














SEND FOR LEFCO’'s 
LIBRARY FURNITURE BROCHURE —W-2 > 


Write fer your copy today You'll find this 
bulletin a convenient form of reference 
for your librory needs 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 


36 WEST 20th STREET © NEW YORK 11, NY. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
First 1951 Announcément to the Trade 





January 29th 
*Nabokov, Nicolas 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW MUSIC 
February Ist 
Heym, Stefan 
THE EYES OF REASON 
February 5th 
Sherman, Richard 
A KINDRED SPIRIT 
Dietz, Lew 
JEFF WHITE: YOUNG TRAPPER 
February 7th 
Fox, Paul 
THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 
February 8th 
McWilliams, Carey 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN, 
Revision 
Treat, Nola and Richards, Lenore 
QUANTITY COOKERY, Revision 
February 19th 
*Hilton, James 
MORNING JOURNEY 
February 20th 
Ormsbee, Thomas 
FIELD GUIDE TO EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE $4.00 
*Yaffe, James 
POOR COUSIN EVELYN $3.00 
March 15th 
Brown, Vinson 
BLACK TREASURE $2.50 
Tracy, Ray Palmer 
FIGHTING SHEEPMAN $2.75 
McNulty, John 
A MAN GETS AROUND $2.75 
March 26th 
*Slichter, Sumner H. 
WHAT IS AHEAD FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
Haycox, Ernest 
BY ROPE AND LEAD 
March 27th 
Polonsky, Abraham 
THE WORLD ABOVE 
March 29th 
Webber, Gordon 
THE YEARS OF EDEN 
Taylor, Phoebe Atwood 
DIPLOMATIC CORPSE 
April 5th 
Queen, Elle 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 
April 9th 
MacLennan, Hugh 
EACH MAN’S SON 


*Atlantic Monthly Press 
Books 


April 16th 
Malet, Oriel 
THE GREEN LEAVES OF SUMMER 
April 17th 
Woodward, C. Vann 
REUNION AND REACTION: THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1877 AND THE END 
OF RECONSTRUCTION $4) 
April 23rd 
Henderson, J. Y. and Taplinger, rs 
CIRCUS DOCTOR 
April 24th 
O'Flaherty, Liam 
INSURRECTION $3) 
*Kenyon, Josephine Hemenway, M.D 
and Russell, Ruth Kenyon, M.D. 
HEALTHY BABIES, Revision $27 
April 26th 
Ayer, Ethan 
THE ENCLOSURE 
May 10th 
*Playfair, Giles 
THE HEART OF FAME 
May 14th 
Aldridge, James 
THE HUNTER 
May 15th 
*Wight, Frederick 
KINDLING 
Brown, Cora, Rose and Bob 
THE WINE COOK BOOK, Revision 
May 17th 
Bemelmans, Ludwig 
HOW TO TRAVEL INCOGNITO 
May 21st 
*Lancaster, Bruce 
VENTURE IN THE EAST 
June 7th 
*de la Roche, Mazo 
RENNY’S DAUGHTER 
Fox, James M. 
THE ALEUTIAN BLUE MINK 
June 11th 
Irwin, Laetitia 
THE GOLDEN HAMMOCK 
June 13th 
*McDonell, Gordon 
THE CLOCKTOWER 
June 14th 
Salinger, J. D. 
THE CATCHER IN THE RYE 
July 12th 
Marsh, Ngaio 
STAGECRAFT 
July 16th 
Hare, Cyril 
AN ENGLISH MURDER 


$3 
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rere more than one reason why more Libraries choose 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS 


The design and the metal requirements of the book- 
stacks in the United States Supreme Court Library 
were of a very special nature. VMP’s vast experience 
in the bookstack field enabled them to furnish a 
finished installation suitable for the monumental 
beauty of this building. 

Whether the installation is of this special nature 
or whether it is a highly technical matter, such as 
the structural use of VMP’s bookstacks, the ad- 
visability of a book conveyor, the selection of suit- 
able partitions for offices, seminars and reading 
rooms, or a matter of selecting and positioning a few 
sections of shelves—VMP’s Library advisory service 
is freely available to Architects and Librarians 
without obligation. 


Write for FREE Library Products Catalogue today 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


BOOKSTACKS « ACCESSORIES » BOOK CONVEYORS « STUDY CARRELS * MOBILWALLS « MOBILRAILS « METAL DOORS 
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Planned for the Patient 
DEMCO'S REVOLVING-TOP 


Fo] at 


Patients in bed can easily choose their own 
books from the revolving “Lazy Susan” top 
of Demco’s new Hospital Book Truck. Al- 
though it holds up to 135 books and 15 
magazines, this truck is compact enough to 
roll between beds, maneuvering on swivel 
casters at the touch of a hand. Handle and 
book supports fully adjustable. Handsome 
baked-on pearl gray finish lasts through 
years of useful service to both librarians 


and pati 
BE het TEE th get at 


nis. . 


Sf 
a \ -. 
LIEHLO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES we 5 























RECOMMENDED BOOK LISTS 


(by the List Committee, ALA Division of Libraries for Children and Young People) 


Adventures in Reading 


Books to BeciIn ON—Booxs To Reap To THE LITTLE ONES 
Books For EIGHT YEAR OLDS 
Books FoR TEN AND ELEVEN YEAR OLDS 
Books For OLpeR Boys AND GIRLS 

BETWEEN THE Paces (for Young Adults) 

Books To Own (Revised December 1950) 

Book Tak (A series of 6 graded lists, grades 1-6) 

CHILDREN’S Booxs 1949-50 (The NEA-ALA Joint Committee selectior 
outstanding Distinguished Children’s books) 

HeEre’s ROMANCE 

INDIANA AUTHORS AND THEIR Books 

Let’s READ TOGETHER 

Recent Books For YOUNG PEeopLe (Fall 1950) 

RECENT CHILDREN’S Booxs (Fall 1950) 

UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE THROUGH Books 

A Unitep Wortp IN CHILDREN’S Books 

WortH THEIR KeEEp—(Outstanding Children’s Books 1940-44) 

Wovutp You Like To Know? (A series of four bookmarks with lists of 
interesting informational titles) 


Available in quantities of 100 or more, imprinted with your library name. 
Sample packet of 15 Book lists sent postpaid for $1.00 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 552 Sturgis, Michigan 
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Cincpihinnkin 
AMERICAN 


Atractively bound—printed on glareless paper—read- 
able type « Subject index and reader’s guide —glos- 
saries of new terms © Digests of bocks, plays, operas— 
comprehensive bibliographies 


30 VOLUMES 24,000 PAGES 
,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


~~ a “ z 
ty library 


Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
is America’s reference work! As a cornerstone 
for the small school or public library, the 
AMERICANA can solve every major refer- 
ence problem; as the focal reference authority, 
it serves the larger library brilliantly; for 
home or office, it is invaluable in its compre- 
hensive coverage of every field of knowledge. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA MID- 
CENTURY EDITION catalogues more than 
250,000 facts on hundreds of thousands of 
subjects; its 700 page index with its 280,000 
entries is accurate and up to the minute in 
coverage. For those who guide the eager, 
inquisitive minds of today’s children, ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA AMERICANA is the answer. 


FRE Fill ovt end mail coupon tedey fer 
beautiful 36 page lilustrated book _— 
let, “America’s Reference Work.” 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Cg 





Mail ches coupon for your copy 

siful 36-page booklet that describes 

No obligation of course. Address: 1 

tronal Division, 2 West 45ch Sc. New York 





School 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY /gyy/ 
A 

Limited Ss 

Editions 
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goons LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook $ 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 


MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To 

California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


ALTER: Jim Bridger 
Others Will Follow 
All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 


10.00 


WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 

















F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 





Write for our information 
on 50 catalogs covering all 
educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 
THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK $5. 
Including Dictionary of Fire Fighting Terms 
) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


rg og 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 
1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 
Contributions Toward a Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 
1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edition. 
1949 $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian 
1948 $1.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the Fine 
Arts. 1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 


Public Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 


Special Library Resources. v.2-4. 

1946-1947 $22.90 

Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries. 


1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 
cals. 1947 $6.00 







OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 











31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


for librarians and 
library staff members 


we want a name for our new 


y ... designed specifically for binding and book repair! 


library Service, which has pioneered so 
many useful time and money saving 
items and accessories for the library,, 
now introduces its new self-adhering 
embossed cloth tape to make binding 
repairs quicker, easier and more eco- 
nomical. To help you think up an 
appropriate name for the contest, here 
are the significant facts about the new 


tape: 


@ Made of waterproofed cloth, embossed 
and finished to simulate leather. Easy 
to write on! 


@ Has its own self-sealing adhesive—re- 
quires no moistening or glue. Goes on 
easily . . . the longer it’s on, the 
stronger its bond. 


@ Made in 5 attractive shades: red, green, 
blue, brown, black. 


@ 4 handy widths: 1”, 2”, 3”, 4” 


[ba® 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


DIVISION OF BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


62 E. Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 


Write for samples 
and prices 





FIRST PRIZE ‘199 
SECOND PRIZE . . 50 


2 THIRD PRIZES 
ition each 


The contest is Open to fibrari 

ae oe members, dite ahem 
ubmit one or more 

tape described in this pains a bn 

best names in the judgm hen 

Service and its advertisi 

awarded the prizes, 

low as an entry bi 


ee of Library 
midnight 
15th, 1951, lai 


P< m wee we 








! 
: ENTRY FORM 
' MY NAME 

1 MY POSITION a! 


' 
i NAME OF LIBRARY_ 


| LIBRARY ADDRESS 

peacetime 
 esseoseemienicc eae 
| NAME FOR TAPE 
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AWARDS 


LLEN F. WATSON, administrative assistant 

in the reference department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, was the first recipient of the annual 
William G. Baker, Jr., Award ($100), to a mem- 
ber of that library's staff who has “made an out- 
standing contribution to the furtherance of the li- 
brary and its services.” 

Because of her unique contributions to the pro- 
fession of forestry during the past twenty-three 
years, Martha M. Meelig, librarian of the State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, 
last December received a special invitation to the 
golden anniversary meeting of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters in Washington, D.C. Among Miss 
Meelig’s contributions to the librarianship of for- 
estry are a monthly listing of ‘Current Literature” 
in the Journal of Forestry and ““A Subject Heading 
Authority” for forestry books and other literature. 


During Negro History Week last February, the West End Branch of the Boston Public 


The Prix Goncourt, France's highest literan 
prize (for prestige reasons—it pays Only 5,000 
francs, $14) went to Paul Colin for Les Jeux Say; 
ages (Savage Games), his first novel 


The $5,000 annual Fellowship of 
of American Poets went to E. I 
York poet and painter. 


the Academy 
Cummings, Ney 


Honorary corresponding memberships in the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters were given 
to Jawaharlal Nehru, Arnold J. Toynbee, André 
Gide, and Ignazio Silone. 


Gustav Davidson won the first ($100) prize in 
the annual Lola Ridge Memorial Award contest of 
the Poetry Society of America for “Demons Are on 
My Side.” Mary Moon won second prize ($50) 
with “Postscript: 1950.” 


Library 


held a reception for Shirley Graham, whose There Was Once a Slave won the 1946 Julian Messner 


award of $6,500 for “the best book on combating intolerance in America.” 


Miss Graham 15 a auipor 


of The Story of Phillis Wheatley and other books, and is a composer as well. Guests shown here aré 


left to right: 


Dr. William A. Rhodes, musicologist; Francis B. Masterson, trustee of 


ton Public 


the B 


Library; Shirley Graham, guest of honor; Fanny Goldstein, librarian of the West End Branc! 


Marie D. Johnson, of Liberia, dental student at Tufts 
Malden City Council, the first of his race to hold such an office. 


College; Herbert Jackson, president 


Many organizations 


this project, and among the more than two hundred guests were representatives not only 
but also of three faiths: Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. 


OBITUARIES 


November 29. FRANKLIN FERGUSON Hopper, who 
served the New York Public Library for thirty-two 
years, the last five as director; in San Francisco, 
California; seventy-two. Most outstanding among 
his other contributions to the New York Public 
Library were the establishment of a Czech branch 
and the securing of funds to buy the Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature and History. Be- 
sides being active in library associations for many 
years, Mr. Hopper was a trustee of Skidmore Col- 


410 


lege, Fisk University, Pratt Institute, and a trustee 
and vice-president of the American Foundation for 
the Blind. 


December 4. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., ornithologist 
lawyer, newspaper columnist; in Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania; seventy-eight. Grandson of Henry Ward 
Beecher and grandnephew of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mr. Scoville, in addition to conducting his 


(Continued on page 412) 
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A well informed nation 
is a stronger nation 


ADVERTISE YOUR LIBRARY! 


No. 3—Pkg. of 20 posters (2 ea. of 10 subjects) —$3.00 
No. 4—Pkg. of 50 posters (5 ea. of 10 subjects) —$5.00 


Every package contains these ten poster subjects: 





PRINTED IN COLORS—SIZE 9 in. x 12 in. 


Promote the greater use of your library by month-to-month display 
of LIBRI-POSTERS. 


Public libraries display them on bulletin boards and similar locations, 
wherever people gather. Schools display them in corridors, study 
rooms, classrooms. 





Send coupon now for prompt delivery. Specify package number. 


TO: HADDON WOOD IVINS (Publisher of Libri-Posters) 
P.O. Box 1304, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


packages of D No. 3 package @ $3.00 and bill us for same 


PI il flat 
ease mail fla CX) No. 4 package @ $5.00 


following shipment. 
Your Name 
Address 
Title 


Check signature wanted at bottom of posters: 


() YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY C] YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY [] YOUR LIBRARY 
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(Continued from page 410) 
law practice and his column, wrote over a score of 
books, including Abraham Lincoln, His Story; Boy 
Scouts in the Wilderness; Wild Honey; and Alice 
in Blunderland. 


December 5. Sri AUROBINDO, Indian yogi, author 
of forty books, including a philosophical study, The 
Life Divine, published last year in the United 
States; in Madras; seventy-eight. 


December 7. KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS, news- 
paperwoman; after a long illness; in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; ninety-three. Among Miss Thomas’ 
books were Not All the King’s Horses, a novel, and 
The Real Personalities of Mother Goose, a treatise 
on the origins of the rhymes, which she found 
began in political situations. 


December 11. EuGENiE E. YOUNG, actress, war 
correspondent, and author of the play, The Great 
Melting Pot and the novel, Petticoat Ranch; in 
New York City; seventy-six. 


December 13. JAMES HARVEY SPENCER, for many 
years chief meteorologist at Buffalo; in Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey; eighty. Mr. Spencer's verse, in 
homespun philosophical vein, appeared in many 
popular magazines and in four books: His Pal, 
Our Climate, Smiling Skies, and The Sunny Side 
of Life. 


December 15. AGNES REPPLIER, dean of American 
essayists; of a heart ailment; in Overbrook, Penn- 
sylvania; ninety-five. A leading contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly for many years, Miss Repplier 
received several honorary degrees as well as medals, 
including the gold medal of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Among her books, which in- 
cluded biographies as well as collections of essays, 
were Pére Marquette, Priest, Pioneer and Adven- 
turer; Mére Marie of the Ursulines; Times and 
Tendencies; To Think of Tea!; Junipero Serra: 
Pioneer Colonist of California; In Pursuit of 
Laughter; and The Fireside Sphinx. 


December 15. JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK, pioneer in 
the movement for protective labor laws and author 
of Fatigue and Efficiency, and other books; of a 
heart ailment; in White Plains, New York; seventy- 
three. 


December 19. EARLE HOOKER EATON, contributor 
to newspapers and magazines and author of Rhymes 
and Yarns; after a brief illness; in Brooklyn, New 
York; eighty-five. 


December 21. CARLO ALBERTO SALUSTI, called 
“Trelussa,’ noted poet, one of four Italians named 
honorary senators for life last December by the 
President of Italy; in Rome; seventy-seven. A com- 
plete edition of Trelussa’s work has been published 
in eleven volumes, many translated into other lan- 
guages. His first book, Le Stelle di Roma appeared 
when he was fourteen. 


December 22. Huw MonrFA PAraI, retired Welsh 
minister; in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; seventy-eight. 
Mr. Parri wrote essays, poetry, and fiction, includ- 
ing The Story of Twon Shon (Tom John). 


December 25. RiDGELY TORRENCE, American poet; 
in New York City; seventy-five. From 1897 to 
1903 Mr. Torrence was a librarian in the New 
York Public Library, then editor of The Critic, 
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later an associate editor of the Cosmopolitan and 
for many years poetry editor of the Nex Republic 
His first book, The House of a Hundred Ligh; 
appeared when he was twenty-five. In 1942 the 
National Poetry Center in New York named him 
Poet of the Year. Five years later he received the 
fellowship of the Academy of American Poets 
which carried a grant of $5,000. His books include 
El Dorado, a Tragedy; Abelard and Heloise, 
poetic drama; Plays for a Negro Theatre; The § - 
of John Hope; Hesperides; Danse Calinda: and 
Poems, which won the Shelley Award in 194]. | 


December 26. JAMES STEPHENS, Irish poet: jin 
London; sixty-eight. In his first book, The Croc} 
of Gold, and in several later ones, Mr. Stephens 
an ardent student of Gaelic, worked to give Ireland 
a new mythology. An active Sinn Feiner, he also 
worked for the establishment of the de Valera goy 
ernment in Ireland. He visited the United States 
several times, and lectured at the University 

California. His mind was so full of Irish verses 
and stories he could recite them extemporaneously 
by the hour. His other books include Mary, Mary 
The Demi-Gods; Deirdre Py Etched in Mc nl by 
The Charwoman’s Daughter; Insurrections 
incarnation; In the Land of Youth; The Hill of 
Vision: Songs trom the Cla) The Rocky Road t 
Dublin; Little Things; A Poetry Recital; Strict 
Collected Poems, and Kings and the Moon 


Rpt 


Joy; 


December 26. HENRI ENTHOVEN, pianist, 
poser, and former professor of history in the N 
erlands; in New York City; forty-seven. In addi- 
tion to composing music and lecturing in English 
French, Dutch, and German, Dr. Enthoven was the 
author of From Tangier to Agadir and Fritz von 


Holstein. 


December 27. ANNIE E. Kemp, internationally 
known tor her biographies of noted COMposefs; in 
Reading, Pennsylvania; ninety-one 


December 29(?). BERTRAM THOMAS, explorer, 
one time vizier of the Sultan of Oman and Muscat; 
fifty-eight. Mr. Thomas’ books include Arabia 
Felix, across the Empty Quarter of Arabia, the story 
of his fifty-eight day trip of exploration, with a 
preface by T. E. Lawrence; The Arabs; Alarms and 
Excursions in Arabia; and Four Strange | : 
from South Arabia, the Hadara Grout 


° ‘ oad 
Prejudice = 
is Foison- 


This Akron, Ohio, Library poster (white 
letters on a green background, red skulls) 
highlighted a campaign on brotherhood 
and civil rights. Activities included radio 
programs, book reviews, a high chook 
poster display, automatic slides in the 
main library, and panel discussions im 
cooperation with local organizations. 
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JANUARY 2nd 
SLAM BIDDING and POINT COUNT 


By Charles J. Solomon 
and Bennett L. Disbrow 


$2.75 
THE LONGEST WAY ROUND 


By Marguerite Mooers Marshall 
Author of WILDERNESS NURSE 
$2.50 


THE PARSON 
By Alice Ross Colver 


Author of KINGSRIDGE 
$2.50 


BORDER AMBUSH 
By Walker A. Tompkins 
Author of RIMROCK RIDER 


82.50 


FEBRUARY 19th 
NURSE KATHY DECIDES 


By Lucy Agnes Hancock 
Author of VILLAGE DOCTOR 


$2.50 
BRIGHT TOMORROW 


By Dorothy Worley 
$2.50 
MARCH 19th 
STILLMEADOW KITCHEN 
By Gladys Taber 
Enlarged and Revised Edition 
Colorful new jacket 


83.00 


PORTRAIT BY KATHIE 


By Kay Hamilton 
Author of DR. ALICE’S DAUGHTER 


$2.50 


APRIL 16th 


WEST OF ABILENE 
Vingie Roe 


$2.50 


THE LOVELY DUCKLING 


By Lida Larrimore 
Author of FARAWAY HAVEN 


82.50 
LOVE DEFERRED 


By Anne Duffield 
Author of LOVABLE STRANGER 


$2.50 
MAY 21st 


DOCTORS ARE DIFFERENT 


By Dorothy Pierce Walker 
Author of KATE FULLER, M.D. 


$2.50 
CALL OF THE RANGE 


By Arthur Henry Gooden 


$2.50 


SPRING JUVENILES 
MARCH 19th 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 


By Jessica Lyon 
A junior novel by the author of 


FOR A WHOLE LIFETIME 
$2.50 


CATCHPENNY STREET 


By Elizabeth Headley 
Author of A DATE FOR DIANE, ete. 
Ages 12-16 


$2.50 
CLUTCH HITTER 


By Richard Wayne 
Ages 12-16 
$2.50 





APRIL 16th 


PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY 
By Judith Unger Scott 
Author of MANNERS FOR MODERNS 
Illustrated. Ages 12-16. 


$2.50 








GET MORE WITH MARADOR BINDERS 


POPOPPOOPOLPOOIOII ELI I OD SOLOOIIOLOD ODODE 44, 
COLORFUL. The beauty of full-color Magazine 


covers is heightened by the glass-clear transpareng 
of the binder. 


INTERCHANGEABLE. . . No cover stamping, The 


magazines carry their own titles. . . 


EASY TO LOCATE. . . Identify periodicals by thelp 


covers in closed binders. 


ELECTRONICALLY BONDED. . . No glue or af 


pis. teamepanent. ew hesive used. . . High frequency heat welds covers 

= ‘ : reS 2 > , [ ] Seelino 

PLASTIC BINDERS WERE to hinges permanently. . . No peeling 

ORIGINATED BY MARADOR SECURE. . . Replace issues easily and quickly 
eee place issues easily and quickly. 

CORPORATION. . . DO NOT No detached parts during change. 

JUDGE MARADOR BINDERS ‘ 


cas tence WRITE ECONOMICAL. . . Prices compare favorably wit 


other high-quality binders. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


FT TTT 





= 23 OF THE 32 CHAPTERS are devoted 
| to the individual countries of Central and 
South America, plus Mexico and Cuba. 
Other chapters report on 
petroleum, meat, transpor- 
tation, communications, 

banking, etc. 


Interesting and essential facts 
for the merchant, banker, travel- 
er, good neighbor and student. 


History — Politics — Physi 
cal Features — Climate — In 
dustries — Resources — Flora 


7 : ; —Fauna—Monetary and Other 
Published in London: Standards — Principal Cities — 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN What to See—How to Get 


. There—What to Wear—Living 
HANDBOOK : 1950 Costs—Holidays— in short, 766 
766p. map. charts. tables $1.50 


informative pages. 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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buiahe 
PNB RU S| SCART SANDBURG 


the TALE- TELLING 
| FOLK-SINGING 
<i | - GUITAR-PLAYING 
PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING 
MINSTREL OF AMERICA 
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“ SONGBAG 


werflowing with TUNES - DITTIES - TALES - ODDITIES 
culled from the Roots of Our Country 


A rare collection of musical Americana. Many 

of the songs have never before been published. 

Here are “lost songs” brought back from the 

past by Mr. Sandburg — singable songs that be- | 

long in the music corner of the library, or on the B ‘ Fj Bing Crosby 
piano, or on the back porch, or wherever people : F 

sing songs and want new songs to sing. Included z ‘ : 

are songs of “These Times,” “Period Pieces,” 7a 
words and melodies of the “Southern Moun- Sandburg a great debt... this 
lains,” forgotten songs “In The Time of Lincoln,” here Songbag is just loaded ‘with 
comedy numbers, “Dramas and Portraits,” and goodies.” 

many other intriguing categories. Each song is 

prefaced by typical Sandburgian comments, 

anecdotes and tales. 


says: 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. - 580 Fifth Ave. - New York 19, N.Y. 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y 





Mildred Jordan 


— eighth grade,” Miss Jordan says, “I was 
fascinated by the new words in The Sketch 
Book, and put them all on the first page of my first 
novel.” The “first novel,’ begun at twelve and 
abandoned at fifteen, was never completed, but it 
provided useful writing practice and set the pattern 
for the author's life work. 

Mildred Jordan was born at Chicago, Illinois, on 
March 18, 1901. Her father, Charles William Jor- 
dan, of German parentage, was in the printing and 
lithographing business. The mother, the former 
Aurelia Adelina Anderson, was of Swedish descent. 
There were three children. The family lived in a 
large home near the lake, Mildred Jordan’s home 
from the age of seven until the time of her mar- 
riage. She attended Nicholas Senn High School in 
Chicago, playing on the girls’ baseball, basketball, 
and track teams, writing for the school papers. 

After high school graduation in 1918 Miss Jor- 
dan spent two years at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. There her extracurricular activi- 
ties included hockey and basketball and she was a 
member of the student council and of Pi Beta Phi 
sorority. After two years she transferred to Welles- 
ley College, in Massachusetts, where she majored 
in English and took her B.A. degree in 1922. After 
graduation she taught basketball at a Chicago set- 
tlement house. In 1923 she married J. Lee Bausher, 
a hosiery manufacturer. They have four children. 

Long before her marriage Miss Jordan had set- 
tled upon writing as a career. During her student 
years, in the course of which she completed a cor- 
respondence short story course, she wrote many 
short stories. She says she collected “thousands” of 
rejection slips. One or two stories appeared in the 
Junior League magazine. However, her chief in- 
terest was book-length fiction. She worked at writ- 
ing novels for ten years before one was accepted. 

Miss Jordan's first book, One Red Rose Forever, 
was published in 1941. Library Journal said of it, 

“Using the few authenticated facts now known con- 
cerning the life of ‘Baron’ Henry William Stiegel, 
the famous early American glassmaker, Miss Jordan 
has woven them into a stirring tale of early Ameri- 
can life. By adding a poignant love story, the author 
has convincingly portrayed the dynamic ‘Baron,’ 
lover of music and beauty in all forms, reckless and 
daring, and thoroughly convinced of his own lucky 
star.” R. C. Benét in Saturday Review, ‘This is 
readable and interesting. The romance is lusty, the 
style lively. ... Miss Jordan's novel, however, falls 
between two stools. It is neither history nor fiction, 
and suffers thereby.” 

The next book was a novel of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Apple in the Attic (1942). Elizabeth Drew 
wrote in Aélantic: “It is simple, direct, almost ‘in- 
nocent,’ one might say, on the surface, but its roots 
are in reality and in the changeless and dateless 
truths of human nature and of the soil.’ Following 
her first two novels, Miss Jordan produced two 
juvenile books. Shoo-Fly Pie, 1944, was considered 
by Ellen Buell of the New York Times, ‘one of the 
liveliest stories we have yet had of that [Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch} region.” I Won't, Said the King 
(1945) was a fairy tale which Virginia Kirkus 
called an “appealing gift book and a sure favorite.” 

Miss Jordan returned to the adult field with Asy- 
lum for the Queen, 1948. Charles Lee in the New 
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Elliott Erwitt 
MILDRED JORDAN 


York Times: ‘The story . . . gives Miss Jordan ful 
opportunity to display her fine narrative gift in is 
gaudiest expression to date. It is a happy, an 
sometimes horrendous, blending of Hollywood ani 
history.” Library Journal said, “Gives a fine picture 
of France during the Revolution, and Colon! 
America.” 

Miracle in Brittany was published in 1950. Fax 
ny Butcher wrote in the Chicago Tribune, “lis: 
novel of ‘mood’ in the French manner, with th 
choice of the words made in a pattern of music: 
well as of meaning. .. . There will be many reader 
who will consider it pluperfect. To this reader it 
a feat of writing, of sustaining an atmosphere 
building up to a climax which the reader seas 
from the first page, a technical tour de force.” T 
New Yorker remarked that “Miss Jordan's soft, 1 
spectful prose adds neither depth nor character 
her story, or fable.” 

Miss Jordan is presently at work on a contemp 
rary, psychological novel. With her industna 
husband she lives at Reading, Pennsylvania. Sher 
tains her interest in active sports, being particular 
fond of tennis and ice skating. She has recently & 
gun painting, which she finds sharpens a writer 
eye for details. She loves travel, and has made s 
eral trips to Europe and the : est Indies. In prep 
aration for writing Miracle in Brittany she spe 
some time in that part of Suede She lists Gide 
Willa Cather, and Turgenev as favorites, althoug: 
she maintains her childhood fondness for Dickes 

Miss Jordan finds time to participate im 
munity activities. She is on the board of the C 
dren's Aid Society, and on the staff of the Ber 
County Historical Society magazine. She belongs: 
the Midland Writers group and to the Jun 
League. Short and slight, blue eyed and Dis 
haired, she is fond of cats and fonder still of g prance 
children. In fact, she thinks of her grandchild 
as her pet hobby. NINA BROWN a 
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LLETIN 


SNEAD SYSTEM 


World-uide 
Library Service 


For generations, the Snead System has been 
ynonymous with the finest in library design 
and equipment throughout the world. Snead 
System associates abroad, who look to us for 
tehnical assistance, are outstanding concerns 
in their countries. 

When you plan new construction or an addi- 
tion to your present library, write to Snead 
«Company. Consultation, equipment layouts, 
and estimates given without obligation. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Jrange Virginia Phone Orange 2501 
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Snead System stacks in’ the 
newly rebult University of 
Louvain, Belgium (above), and 
Snead System Bracket Stacks 
in the Marne Archive, Cham- 
pagne, I rance (below). 


Snead System Associates 


Abroad 


FORGES DE STRASBOURG 
Strasbourg, France 


LUXFER LIMITED 
London, N.W. 10, 
England 


STEELBILT LIMITED 
Sydney, Australia 

















Carl Lane 


N artist and writer named Lane lives (quite 
happily) down in Rockport, Maine, where he 
writes books for adults and young people in the in- 
tervals between designing and building yachts for 
the Penobscot Boat Works, managed by his twenty- 
four-year-old son Robert. The family also includes 
Alice Louise, aged thirteen, in school at Camden, 
and Mrs. Lane, who was Marie Gerlach before her 
marriage to Carl Lane in June 1925. 


Carl Daniel Lane was born in New York City, 
October 10, 1901, the son of Daniel Lane, a 
cabinetmaker and woodcarver of Scandinavian de- 
scent, and Katherine (Zimmerman) Lane, a dress 
designer for the Lilliputian Bazaar of Best's, the 
New York department store. As “a child on the 
edge of the gaslight age"’ he lived and played in the 
Hudson River scene at Weehawken, New Jersey, 
and spent summers at Portland, Maine, where he 
learned to sail and love boats. His attendance at 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, was sometimes 
interrupted by attempts to run away to sea, but he 
was always caught and returned. 


Three years followed at the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts in New York City. In his 
spare time and vacations young Lane designed post- 
ers for the Outdoor Advertising Company and ran 
a passenger ferry at Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey. 
A self-employed interior decorator from 1923 to 
1929, he was obliged to operate a resort business 
in Connecticut when the depression set in. 


Discovering “by pure accident” that one could 
“make money by telling lies—if they were neatly 
packaged and stuck to formula,’ Lane moved his 
family to Vermont in 1938 and started on the writ- 
ing of a hundred articles and short stories for 
American magazine (his first market), Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Adventure, Argosy, Holl- 
day, Sea Power, Yachting, and others. He was en- 
gaged by the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America to revise and modernize many of its service 
manuals and handbooks. One of these, The Sea 
Scout Manual, sold eighteen million copies in nine 
years. An analysis of sales showed that it was being 
bought by sailors and yachtsmen in preference to 
other standard adult works, so Lane wrote The 
Boatman’s Manual (1943), now considered the 
best seller of all books on seamanship and boat- 
handling. Also in 1943 came American Paddle 
Steamboats, of which the late Lincoln Colcord 
wrote, “Intended to be primarily a pictorial volume, 
the balance between pictures and text has been pre- 
served to the reader's full satisfaction,” and The 
Fleet in the Forest, an historical novel about the 
building of Perry's fleet on Lake Erie in 1813 which 
“did okay; sold about 130,000" and seemed to 
Herbert Kupferberg of the Weekly Book Review 
“a highly engrossing tale of fighters, patriots, and 
rogues [which] recreates with remarkable vividness 
a period of American life that has been little dealt 
with in historical novels.” 


Working in a tiny room without ventilation and 
jammed with ship models, yacht plans, and ship 
chandlery, in a simple Maine cottage replete with 
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every possible electrical contrivance, Lane has a 
written How to Sail (1947), a complete handbook 
for the novice and old hand; The Cruiser’s Manu 
(1949), for yacht cruising under sail and power 
with due consideration of plumbing, ventilation 
cooking and dining, children, pets, and_pests- 
“encyclopedic in range, recommended” (Librar 
Journal); and Navigation the Easy Way (1949 
written with John H. Montgomery 

Felix Riesenberg stated that boys of high sc 
age should find Treasure Cave (1950) 
time because Mr. Lane knows his ships a 
water,” and the Saturday Reviet f Literats 
called River Dragon (1948), an historical nov 
about steamboating and Indians, based on fact 
unusually good story for younger boys and gir 
The characters are convincing and the action exci 
ing.” Pictures for this were done by Charles Bank 
Wilson, though Lane usually does his own illustr 
tions, end papers, and jacket designs. (He als 
works in oil or water color, “if I feel like it 
“The Fire Raft’ is scheduled for April publication 
and the next book, tentatively called ‘Mysten 
Trail,” will combine woodcraft with the usual ¢ 
citing plot. 


worth th 


A Maine Republican and a Congregatio 
Carl Lane in person is blue eyed and blond 
stands nearly six feet tall, and weighs 169 p 
The owner of the sloop yacht Antares of F 
ship, Maine, he ‘designs, promotes, and beats ot! 
boats in races so that defeated owners buy one of 
my boats.” He lives in Maine ‘‘because it’s the last 
retreat of the individual’; his favorite author is 
Kenneth Roberts; and by preference he reads nauti 
cal and historical fiction and fact besides writing 
them. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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NEW BOOKS ON PRESSING OR PERENNIAL PROBLEMS 





LIVING YOUR FAITH 


By Robert Nash, S.J. © One of Ireland’s best-known religious writers here 
makes his introduction to the American public. Father Nash offers the reader fresh 
insight into the Christian way of life, and frankly discusses the problems involved 
in following that way of living. Many examples and an easy conversational style 
make the book as interesting as it is inspiring. About 320 pages, March, $3.00 


WORLD TENSION 
The Psychopathology of International Relations 


Edited by George W. Kisker ¢ In this pioneer study twenty- 
two of the world’s leading psychologists and psychiatrists offer 
penetrating reports on the social and political conflicts of leading 
non-Iron-Curtain countries. Each writer probes deeply into the un- 
derlying causes of war and presents vital suggestions for establishing 
lasting harmony among nations. About 380 pages, March, $5.00 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN: Fifty Years in Labor,Relations 


By Walter G. Merritt © Written by a man who has helped solve labor-man- 
agement problems for nearly half a century, this new book explains the historical 
background of important issues in current labor controversies, and points out signifi- 
Ses ie cant trends in labor's relations with management and government. Mr. Merritt seeks 
randbook to answer the question of whether we are moving toward more orderly collective 
5 Manual bargaining within the democratic framework or toward more pronounced contests 
hoe between specific classes and the government. About 400 pages, February, $5.65 
| pests— 
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Managerial Economics 


By Joel Dean ¢ Integrating economic analysis 
and the managerial viewpoint, Dr. Dean offers 
a perceptive and practical analysis of the plan- 
ning and control of a firm's capital investment. 
About 670 pp., February, $6.65 


The Development of American Industries 
3rd Ed. 

Edited by J. G. Glover and W. B. Cornell ¢ 

Explains the growth and operation of over 

forty key industries. New chapters cover alu- 

minum, magnesium, and pharmaceuticals. About 

1120 pp., February, $8.00 


Plant Layout and Development 


By John A. Shubin and Huxley Madeheim ¢ 
All factors to be considered in planning an 
industrial plant are treated in this book. About 
420 pp., February, $7.35 


Copy Reading and News Editing 


By Howard B. Taylor and Jacob Scher ¢ 
Focusing on the functions of a newspaper edi- 
torial department, this book tells how to edit 
news copy, write headlines, evaluate news sto- 
ries, and make up pages. About 380 pp., March, 
$6.35 


The Successful Practice of Accountancy 


By Paul E. Bacas © A complete guide con- 
taining authoritative advice on every step in 
a successful career in accountancy. About 
450 pp., February, $5.35 


Counseling and Psychology 


By Milton L. Blum and Benjamin Balinsky ¢ 
A systematic treatment of the psychologist’s 
contribution to guidance, stressing usable guid- 
ance procedures. Extensive bibliography. About 
580 pp., February, $6.65 


ALL published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





Prices subject to library discount, with educational price and discount to accredited educational 
imstitutions on orders for classroom and/o: educational use. Publication dates subject to change. 
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Now. -« Set of 5400 Printed Catalog Guide The 
Headings For Use With 
TILTED TAB GUIDES 





Tl 


@ Introduced last February by Goy. 

lord, these printed headings have 

proved extremely popular. Now, we Tl 
offer you an even larger, more tom. 

plete set —5400 headings — already 

printed for you. 


Photo shows neat and legible arrangement of Printed Head- Pe ° 
ings and Tilted Tab Guides. Headings are from standard set. You'll save hours of typing — and have € 


greater legibility. Help establish your 
classifications. Ideal for replacing broken guides or making a new set of guides. 
Set 425-A of 5400 headings — $7.50. See your NEW No. 51 Gaylord Catalog for 
other sets and prices of tilted tcb guides for using these headings. Re 


Gaylord S204. Inc LIBRARY SUPPLIES r 
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CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


F 





We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings Is 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements 





NEWARK 4 T 
ademaekers 2° *%*: 
THe Geratp F. Sutiurr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempstTeaD :-: New York 
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The public will be asking for these HARPER BOOKS 








The Growth of American Thought 


By MERLE CURTI. A revised, up-to-date edition of the monumental book which won 
the 1943 Pulitzer Prize for History. With an extended new chapter and a new ten- 
page bibliographical note. March 14. $6.50 


The Nature of the Universe 


By FRED HOYLE. A phenomenal feat of popularization by one of the world’s out- 
standing young astronomers. “An unforgettable picture of the cosmos and _ its 


development.”"—JULIAN HUXLEY. March 14. $2.50 


Let's Go To Peru 


By LYMAN JUDSON & ELLEN JUDSON. The latest of the Judson Guides to Latin 
America covers an ideal vacationland. With 52 photographs and two dozen original 
maps and sketches. Mz arch 14. $4.00 


o 
Red River Runs North! 
By VERA KELSEY. A colorful regional history by the author of FOUR KEYS TO 
GUATEMALA and BRAZIL IN CAPITALS. The story of 110,000 square miles 
of Minnesota, South and North Dakota, and Canada from the days of Norse explorers 
to today. Illustrated. March 14. $3.75 


There’s Always Adventure 


The Story of a Naturalist's Wife 
By GRACE E. BARSTOW MURPHY. A book whose appeal touches many things— 


from the sociability of penguins to the rewards of parenthood and the hazards of 
marriage to a naturalist. 16 pages of photographs. March 14. $4.00 


Good Food for Diabetics 


By ELEANOR RECORD SIGEL. A cookbook, a diet book, and a menu book equally 
useful to the diabetic who uses insulin and the one who controls sugar intake by 
diet alone. Fully indexed. March 14. $2.50 


a 
Festival 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY. Here it is—the heartiest and most entertaining novel ever to 
come from J. B. Priestley. A book which will make the world a pleasanter place 
to live in. Pre-publication price, $3.50. After publication, March 26. $3.95 


How to Test Readability 


By RUDOLF FLESCH. The author of THE ART OF PLAIN TALK—the man 
“Time” has called “Mr. Fix-It of writing’—here provides a short guide to the use 
of his famous readability formulas. Indexed. March 28. $1.00 


Is Another World Watching? 


The Riddle of the Flying Saucers 
By GERALD HEARD. An expert writer on the miracles of modern science—who has 


never confused the miraculous with the impossible—speculates brilliantly on the most 
fabulous riddle of recent years. March 28. $2.75 


Thanks to Noah 


By GEORGE and HELEN PAPSHVILY. A companion volume to ANYTHING CAN 
HAPPEN with all the fun of that perennial favorite. In this new book you'll meet 
some of George’s wonderful animal friends. Marginal illustrations by Jack Wilson. 


March 29. $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd S#., N. Y. 16 
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Library Should have the most Complete 
and Comprehensive Compilation of 
American Circuits and Data on Television 
and Radio Receiver Design, Operation 
and Maintenance! 


ONLY 
RIDER 
MANUALS 


Comprise Such a Complete Chronological History of 
FACTORY-AUTHORIZED Technical Information! 


* 10, _ Pages 


ess and 
i 6 is on PF 
TV yee senile ie March. 


TE 
8 should be sit 


No other source offers such a wealth of authen- 
tic, reliable information . of prime interest to all 
branches of the electronic field, government — 
c ciol—educati I teachers, students, elec- 
tronic technicians, radio amateurs, engineers, labora- 
tories, military personnel, research personnel, manu- 
focturers, etc. . 


Descriptive literature and catalog on request 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 
480 Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 











{Epiror's Nore: The correspondence columns of 4 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to al r reader f 
debate and comment. The Editor is n responsible { 
opinions expressed in these columns. } bes 


Librarian Emeritus 
The Board of Directors of the Si 


Library last November recognize. 
Charles Herrick Compton, whi 
librarian emeritus in a nsaeibiia ” 
part: 


While serving as Assistant Librarian, Mr. Comp 
ton worked closely with Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick 
Librarian, to strengthen and increase the sery 
of the Library to the residents of St. Louis. Du 
ing this period Mr. Compton evinced two specis 
interests. One of these was his study of the reading 
interests of the Library's public, which resulted 
the publication of “Who Reads What?” in 1934 
This is a collection of essays on the readers of fy 
of his favorite authors: Mark Twain, Hardy, San 
burg, Shaw, William James, and the Greek Cla 
sics. A second interest was his unceasing effort t 
secure better library legislation in Missouri 
Mr. Compton took an active part in national a 
well as state library affairs, having served as Pres 
dent of the Missouri Library Association . 
as President of the American Library Associati 
for the year 1934-1935, when he established ¢ 
policy of advocating and seeking federal aid { 
libraries. He had the honor of representing th 
Association at the Second International Congres 
of Libraries and Bibliography held in Madr 
Spain, in May 1935... 

Some of the highlights of Mr. Compton's a 
ministration include the inauguration of books 
bile service to schools and districts remote fr 
branches, the Library book collection passing th 
million mark, the establishment of Film Libra 
Service which lends 16mm. films to organiz 
groups in St. Louis. 

More recently, Mr. Compton has provided 
valuable leadership in promoting the Great Bock 
Program locally, having served as Chairman \ 

St. Louis Committee on Great Books of the Adu 
Education Council of Greater St. Louis since 
inception. 

Among Mr. Compton's personal attributes, hi 
sound and mature judgment, his complete integrin 
his thoroughness and perseverance, combined w 
a rare sense of humor, modesty and kindliness ie 
won the confidence and respect of both the Men 
bers of the Board and of the Library Staff 


Resolution of Appreciation 


Another St. Louis resolution expressed appretis 
tion of the services of Katherine Twining Mood 
who died on October 27 after fifty-five year 
service, for forty-three of which she was chiel 
the reference department. Excerpts from this ré 
lution follow: 
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The outstanding reference collection numbering 
264,000 volumes that the Library NOW possesses is 
largely due to the vigilant care with which Miss 
Moody made the selection of books, pamphlets, 
documents, maps, portraits and clippings. She had 
arare sense of the value and usefulness of reference 
material and she built the reference collection not 
only for the day, but for the future. She did this 
in spite of always being handicapped by insufficient 
book funds. : ; 

Miss Moody was recognized as an authority on 
genealogy and local history and her vision and 
efforts were largely responsible for the fine collec- 
tion of local history and genealogical material in 
the Library. 7 

Miss Moody was an excellent administrator. She 
imbued the members of her staff with her own fine 
enthusiasm. She was always just and fair-minded. 
She took a special interest in the young men stu- 
dents who worked part time in the Reference De- 

ent. She kept in touch with many of them 
jong after they had severed their connections with 
the Library. 

Miss Moody's relations with the users of the 
Reference Department were ideal. Hers was a 
warm, friendly personality. Every reference ques- 
tion, whether simple or of an important research 
character, received her careful attention. With her 
remarkably retentive memory, her unusual resource- 
fulness, and her tenacity in pursuit of elusive in- 
formation she represented the best service that any 
Reference Department could render... . 

Katherine Moody had a distinct and vivid per- 
sonality. She was like no other living person and 
there will never be another like her. Her sense of 
humor was delightful. Her ability to recount a 
humorous experience without missing a single 
point would have delighted Mark Twain, of whom 
she was a great admirer. She had strong convictions 
and expressed them freely. She had the universal 
affection of the members of the staff of the St. Louis 
Public Library and had hosts of warm friends out- 
side the Library. 

The rich heritage which Miss Moody left to the 
Library will last longer than the granite walls 
which house the institution to which she gave her 
life with a devotion that could not be excelled. 


Materials: Subversive and Otherwise 


To the Editor: 

There has been much written (and read by me) 
on the subject of censorship, but I have not found 
any solution to our situation—censorship of mate- 
tials available for use in the vertical file. 

The materials, most of them free, which are 
available to school libraries are distributed by many 
agencies, some of whom are at present under a 
shadow of criticism as being prejudiced. Some 
people maintain that this material should not be 
placed before our impressionable younger genera- 
tion. On the other side are the advocates of the 
broad interpretation of democracy and freedom of 
speech. 

Are we as librarians then to keep them in ignor- 
ance? How, then, can they learn to judge which 
way is the right way? We teach them that there 
were two armies in the Civil War—not just the 
victorious one. Who is to decide? 

If we should not make available any material 
which is controversial, who is to decide what is 
controversial ? 


(Continued on page 424) 
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Sir Thomas 
Browne 


by WILLIAM P. DUNN 


This original and perceptive 
study of the writings of the 
great seventeenth-century au- 
thor of Religio Medici offers 
the general reader a view of the 
intellectual world of Browne’s 
time, and for the special stu- 
dent of the period provides a 
more extended exploration of 
Browne’s religious philosophy 
than has previously been avail- 


able. 


Mr. Dunn recognizes that 
Browne is primarily an artist 
and that his books must not be 
forced into the framework of 
any mere logical system. Al- 
though Browne is only second- 
arily a philosopher, the ac- 
knowledged greatness of his 
writings is due in part to the 
brilliance and power of his 
thought. His philosophy is here 
examined seriously and shown 
in its relation to the main in- 
tellectual currents of his time. 
“Mr. Dunn writes luminously 
and often brilliantly about one 
of the greatest stylists in our 
language.” Marjorie Nicolson, 
Columbia University. 


This is a complete revision of 
a work published in 1926 and 
long out of print. $3.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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(Continued from page 423) 
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Takes A Walk An Invitation 


To the Editor: 








































By Bradford Ropes and Val Burton Dusing the week of February , P 
- , P County Free Library plans to celebrate 
. - a nicely sentimental novel of annual Library Week, to publicize the colle 
Boston s social phenomena. and services provided by our county library organ _ 
We think they ll like it. zation, which serves a population of 27 : wa 
American News of Books This year, several other libraries in the Sar resi ‘ 
“A sentimental, nostalgic story with quin Valley are planning to particip: pr 
enough regional detail to make any last year. We would be happy to " saa 
Bostonian dissolve in homesickness, interested join in this public campai 5 
while the general reader will revel in MARGARET VAN Dussen, Librari; 
the gentle eccentrics of the Square.” Fresno County Free Library 
Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin Fresno, Californi 
“Pleasant novel . . . with much > 
local color . . . many gentle gibes at er , I 
Beacon Hill. . . Recommended for Suicide and Books 
small library purchase.” To the Editor: he 


Library Journal In my student years in St. Petersb 


February 19 256 pages $2.75 was active in a humanitarian organi 
by the students of the university. 


AUSTIN-PHELPS, INC. this organization was to prevent peoy 


200 East 37th Street New York, 16 


mitting suicide. Our activities w 
many preventive prophylactic 
which was the advice to refrain 


pessimistic books. 


- n read 
American College Bureau As a former officer in the Russian Red Cross dur 





trom 





UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public ing the first world war, I inspected n any hospitals 
schools request us to make recom- for all kind of sickness, and I came to the conclu 

mendations for head librarians and as- ; lo f 100d h 
, . c ; s sion that pessimistic books do no good for the 

sistant librarians in all fields of library P 

service. Salaries are excellent according patients 

to qualifications. As a former patient myself in many military an 





THE American College Bureau operates 


- sie ; mes, I learne 
in all divisions in the University and ; 





civil hospitals and convalescent h 








College field, while the affiliated office, that sad books are poisoning the patients. I speak 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in from painful personal experience with intimat 
educational work from preschool through friends who had attempted suicide and luckil 
college and university. Both organiza- — R 3 
tions are excellently equipped to render failed; from a wide range of experience acquife 
service to institutions that need librari- in my close contact with wretched men and women 






ans for we have a large library division who stood on the brink of the abyss and welcome 
and librarians are continually registering ‘cid ie ly del = We kasi 
for advancement. suicide as their only deliverance € ow tha 
ate fy 
alec pers 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, III sometimes a mere trifle will give a desperat 
> O08. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE the last jolt towards suicide, even as one drop ov 


flows the brimming cup. 
Therefore, I am taking the liberty t 
i since pe isti 1k d a person to ev 
Just Published: that, since pessimistic books lead a pe 


they must be removed from the libraries of 4 
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INTERLINGUA hospitals and convalescent homes. Moreover, ' aff 
- tors should be prohibited from bringing pessimist 000 
& and sad books to the inmates of the above meo Jj ‘ir / 
N G L i S H tioned institutions. m 2,4 

Hi 4 Boris KADER aS 4 
Dictionary 5852 N. Christiana Ave a 


Chicago 45, Illin 





A comprehensive dictionary of 
ian a 





















480 pages the inter ge pre- , 
$500. | ftetusmauat™ tat te , 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION Beta of ABA appr 

More than 27,000 entries - | laud 

The Beta Chapter of Alpha Beta Alpha (wg “¢e 

STORM PUBLISHERS tional, undergraduate, coeducational, library scien i. 
. 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 fraternity) was established on December 3, at M mon 

) - T 




















sissippi State College for Women, Columbus. 1* 
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Reta Chapter has seventy-nine charter members, of 
shom forty are alumnae members. Irene Smith is 
wesident of Beta, and Mrs. Kenneth Gatchel, 


p 


a onsor. The installation ceremonies for the chap- 


the vert. a ter were conducted by a group of the national offi- 
ts, headed by Helen Belisle, National President. 

Librarian The fraternity was founded on the campus of 
! Districy Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
” Bt ina, on May 3, 1950. Its establishment was encour- 

wed by the recruiting committee of the A.C.R.L. 

jnita Hostetter, Charles M. Adams, and Robert 

% John were recently elected to honorary member- 

ship, bringing to seven the number of honorary 


nembers. 
1¢ Fresno 
ts third , ~ ” 
bh NYLA Annual Conference 
ry Organi- The Annual Conference of the New York Li- 
000. ary Association for 1951 will be held at the Hotel 


San Joa- Seneca, Rochester, April 19-21. The preliminary 
they did title of the theme is ‘Reading, Influence in Read- 
ay library ng, and the Problems of School and College Li- 
aries in Connection with Reading Development.” 
Librarian ] ohn Adams Lowe, Director of the Rochester Public 
rary Library, is chairman of local arrangements. 


Tennessee Library Association 


The next annual convention of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association will be held in Memphis, April 
Russia, | 4.98 with the Peabody Hotel as headquarters. 


, founded | this is a fiftieth anniversary year. 
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drop ove: During the recent financial campaign of the 
nited Hospital Fund, which annually solicits New 
to sugges Y tkers on behalf of eighty hospitals, James Mce- 
on to evil { Cuitheon and Company devoted this window dis- 
ries of al ay to the Fund’s Hospital Library Bureau, whose 
eover, vis) affiliated patients’ libraries circulate more than 
pessimist 8 45000 books and magazines monthly. Dressed in 
ibove met MM ir hospital smocks, 200 volunteers devote more 
oan 2,400 hours a month to helping patients select 
aks and other publications. Passing through the 
ina Avent "05, they dispense a smile here and a word of 
eis mouragement there, which contribute much to the 
jatients’ recovery. But they can't become library 
wunteers overnight. They must attend classes and 
ae twenty-one hours of practical experience in 
a approved patients’ library. Qualifications also 
Alpha (% ulude an emotionally mature personality and a 
rary scientim "eral liking for people as well as a knowledge 
r 3, at Mita” books. 
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An exciting adventure 
in reading! 


Mrs. Gilbert 


Lancaster, 3rd 
by JESSIE EMERSON MOFFAT 


Drama, suspense, ingenuity of plot; 
characters, young and old, who are 
always doing the unexpected. Intro- 
ducing Kitty Marlowe, the poised, 
enigmatic young tour conductress. 
And master-minded by Jane Wood, 
the wisest, wittiest and most unpre- 
dictable old lady in recent fiction. 


PROMOTIONAL FEATURE: 
A nationwide contest with cash and 
supplementary prizes, based on “In- 
teresting Old People in Real Life.” 


February 26 


382 pages $3.00 
AUSTIN-PHELPS, INC. 


New York, 16 


200 East 37th Street 














DICTIONARY OF 
FOREIGN WORDS 
and PHRASES | 


by Maxim Newmark, Ph. D. 








Foreign terms form a large 
part of our contemporary Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and every lit- 
erate person must at least 
recognize them if he wishes to 
be attuned to the subtler over- 
tones of expression. It is the 
special function of this dic- 
tionary to provide English 
equivalents of definitions of 
the most frequent foreign 
terms that are constantly pour- 
ing into the all-embracing 
stream of English $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


| Publishers 
15 East 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 
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AMmoOLS 
Lrst 
acts 


A Fascinating Collection of FAMOUS FIRSTS 
a Who, What, When and Where of American 
Culture, Progress and Growth 


The Book Dates & Describes: 


1007—The First Child of European par- 
ents to be born on American soil and the 
circumstances. 


1949 JUNE 9—The First Woman to be- 
come Treasurer of the United States. 


In Between these dates there are 31,382 
entries, including indexes by subject, 
name, place, day and year, describing 
Famous Firsts in the Armed Services, 
Art, Business, Discoveries, Education, 
Government, Inventions, Labor, Re- 
ligion, Science, etc. 


By JOSEPH NATHAN KANE 
888 (6% x10") pages $7.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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the lively new LIFE TODAY series for 
young people with two splendid books-—both 


by 
EMILY 


HAHN : by C. K. RANDALL. 4 


Life in an English . once-in-lifetime dog story about a hunting 
girls’ school today . . . ~ setter, Princess, who was gun-shy, and 
through the story of , young Bob Armitage who alone had faith 
the spoiled, 17-year- ; in her. MARGARET SCOGGINS says: “Exhila- 
old American, Francie ; rating . . . This is just how it feels to be 
Nelson. An engaging, ; out at dawn with good guns and good 
romantic story, full of dogs.” Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. 
warmth and sympathy. a i Glossary of hunting terms. Five color 
Jacket in pg i jacket. APRIL, $2.50 








Reme mb r 
With 200,000 “FIRST BOOKS" sold in 1950 this leader for 


we are pleased to announce these three for Spring, 1951: THE Lenten-Easter 
FIRST BOOK OF TREES (April) . . . THE FIRST BOOK 

oF NURSES (Mar.) . .. THE FIRST BOOK OF JOKES 

and Funny Things (Feb.)... Each cLorn sounp, each 

illustrated in color, and each only $1.75. ae 4 


) ‘i CHILD'S 
The new 7/11 Series book for Spring is LONE j Str LIFE OF 
STAR TOMBOY by Allyn Allen, with illustrations by ; ? 

Jane Castle. A native Texan’s wonderful story of a little girl who JES US 

much preferred the outdoor life of her father’s ranch to their city 

home—where one had to learn to be a lady! Uniform with THIS 

soy copy. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. APRIL, $2.50 





BY 


And the new TITLE, TITLE, TITLE in our FULTON 
“Terrific Triple’ Series OURSLER 
PIRATES, PIRATES, PIRATES ES Catholic edit 


Stories of cutlasses and corsairs, buried treasure and buc- 
caneers, ships and swashbucklers. Edited by Phyllis R. 
Fenner, and illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. 

MARCH, $2.75 











FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
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TODAY 








MORE THAN EVER LIBRARIES NEED HUNTTING PREBOUNDS i 


. . » « THEY LAST! 
. . . » THEY ARE ATTRACTIVE! 
. . . « THEY ARE ECONOMICAL! 


To build up your library collection and keep it functioning 
you need well-bound books. 


Stop hunting—go HUNTTING 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, INC. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 








ANY BOOK ° OF ANY PUBLISHER ° IN ANY BINDING 











sg 





Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today’s Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 


iid $5.00 a year $9.00 two 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches fol comi-menthte” a 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 











COMING FEBRUARY 15th 


TT 
TT 


Standard (15th) Edition 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


A competent staff assisted by many 
librarians, scientists and specialists 
have spent six years in completely 
revising this fundamental work. 


Price $16 Postpaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER WITH: 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, N.Y. 
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Look of the savings 


when you charge books photographically 


—— 
& 


No more 

rubber stamp- 

...no more pencil 

wielding when you have a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer at your book-charging desk. The 
borrower’s card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered date-due card are 
placed side-by-side in the machine. Then... a 
button is pushed—the library gets a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete record ... 
and the borrower is on his way with the three 
cards in the book’s pocket. That’s the simple 
routine for each book charged—3 times faster 


than the old manual method. 


out faster You don’t 


have to compare cards 


Books cherge? 


or rubber stamp them. Just check 
the date-due card (returned with each book) 
and file it in sequence. 


po shelves fe’ 


book card remains in 


d to Since the 
retune 

the pocket, books can be returned to 
the shelves immediately —eliminating the age- 


old “slipping” bottleneck. 





books ohecked faster “Gaps” in 
Overdue the file of returned date- 
due cards are noted, and the corre- 
sponding film records checked on the screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer, to 
identify the borrowers. 


$es...0 faster, simpler operation from start to 
finish. And as leading libraries figure it, this 
adds up to 2 cents saved per book borrowed. 
It will pay you to get complete details on 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging soon. 
Write Recordak Corporation, (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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New Lenten Reading 


HIS PASSION 
FOREVER 


by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Powerful thoughts on the Passion of 
Christ are written down here in Father 
Lord’s dramatic style. With uncanny 
strokes he draws the reader into the 
tragic scene of Calvary, showing the role 
every person can choose and play for 
good or evil. $2.00 


A Timely Study of 
Modern Lay Leaders 
in the Church 


THEY LIVED 
the FAITH 


by Thomas P. Neill 


A well-written account of thirteen 
Catholic laymen who fought the Church’s 
battles in the marketplace of the 19th cen- 
tury: O’Connell, Montalembert, Windt- 
horst, Moreno, Jaricot, Ozanam, DeMun, 


De Maitre, Gorres, Cortes, Brownson, 
Veuillot, and Ward. 1 


Philosophy for an Age 
of Science 


FOOTNOTES 
for the ATOM 


by Vincent Edward Smith 


Clashing together the big truths of 
human nature with modern science, Dr. 
Smith asks for a rebirth of morality and 
respect of the natural law to restore a 
genuine philosophy in classroom and 
other social institutions of America. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1102 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











tO 


Are You 


Recommending 


Democracy 
Through 
Discussion 


by BRUNO LASKER 
376p. $3.50 


to your leaders of civic and 
social groups, also to the par- 
ticipants in these groups? 


They will find both enjoy- 
ment and profit in reading the 
experiences of a man who for 
many years has participated in 
or lead group discussions on all 
levels. A subtitle might be, 
"How to Reach a Logical Con- 
clusion." The experts pro- 
nounce it the best book in the 


field. 


Mr. Lasker is a Member of 
the Committee of Experts on 
Slavery of the United Nations. 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 
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a .. Snowy white and satin smooth, crisp and clean-looking, 
* ith rH sie mitt . Mitten’s 3-dimensional display letters always create a favor- 
a i! i oy r able impression—with IMPACT! .. They are ideal for de- 

ij i "J i . | partment markers, bulletin boards, directories and every 
nm Bil | ' i W4 kind of attractive display—indoors and outdoors. 
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... Precision molded of a durable plastiktile composition, 
they are ready to use, easy to use, changeable, colorable— 
and inexpensive. 
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... A wide selection of smartly designed, easy to read char- 
acter-faces in many sizes from %4” to 9’’—in three basic con- 
structions .. . Use them in curves or straight lines against any 
background, or standing upright against dramatic lighting 
effects. 


“Pinbacks’’* thumb-press into soft backgrounds. 
“Sandbacks’’* glue-on to hard surfaces. 
“Track Letters’’* stand upright or at an angle in tracks. 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES — 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +61 
699 ‘Pinback 
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* letters and numerals 34°’ to 2°’ high. Char 
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over and over! 





Write for instructive literature, catalog and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS* 


5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Copyright 1950, Mitten's Display Letters *Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


HERE is always much ex- 
citement here when the new 
edition of Compton's arrives. 
All the new materials have previ- 
ously been seen in proof, but they 
look so much more impressive in 
their proper places in the set. Any 
woman who has gradually assembled a new 
costume — and who hasn’t? — will know 
what I mean. You have tried on each piece 
at some time or other, but you never know 
just how the whole outfit will look until 
you put it on and step out in it. 


Anyway, the 1951 edition of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia is wonderful. The 
set has grown a little fatter in the last year, 
for 178 pages have been added to make 
room for 34 new articles on subjects not 
previously treated in separate articles. Some 
of the 117 rewritten articles have been ex- 
panded. Some 250 articles have been ex- 
tensively revised, and there are lots of new 
illustrations and some new maps. 

There isn’t space on this page for even 
a bare listing of the important changes, so 
I will just mention a few of the articles 
that I like best. By the time this column 
is in print, some 35,000 librarians will have 
received a brochure giving the high lights 
of the edition. If your copy hasn’t arrived, 
please write for it. 

The new article on American Literature 
is one of my favorites. You know how 
most encyclopedic articles on literature are 

dull as ditchwater because they are 
packed so full of names. Well, Dr. How- 
ard Vincent has done something different. 
He has looked at American Literature 
about as you would look down at a moun- 
tain range from an airplane and has high- 


lighted the peaks and telated 
them to our national life and his. 
tory. It is a fascinating ston 
which will vitalize American Lit- 
erature for any high-school boy 
or girl. Adults will like it too 
Dr. Vincent used the same tech 
nique in English Literature. 

Frances Clarke Sayers has made a great 
contribution in her new article on Mytho! 
ogy. The myths of all peoples are fascinat. 
ing, but Mrs. Sayers has filled in the back 
ground and has shown the interesting 
relationships and differences. The line 
drawings by Steele Savage are outstanding 

Many older readers look down their noses 
at articles prepared for fourth and fift 
grades. They won't when they read Evelyr 
Stefansson’s thrilling story on the Nor 
men. Several of the foremost Norse schol- 
ars in the country had a hand in it, and it 
has been highly praised by two Norwegia 
librarians who read it in manuscript. Henny 
Pitz did a beautiful job on the illustrations 


The new 47-page article on Ameri 
Indians is superb. Dr. Willard Beatty of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and John Ewers 
of the Smithsonian Institution worked wit! 
one of our staff editors on it and 
for the paintings by artists of six different 
Indian tribes. 


And here I am with almost every line 
of space filled, and I haven't mentioned 
Interior Decoration and Furniture, or Té 
tiles, or Odysseus, or Plastics, or Housing 
or Libraries. And you must see the fas 
nating color plates in the new article on 
Insects by Dr. Ralph Swain — and read 
Jeanette Eaton's Benjamin Franklin. Mot 
later! 

L.J.l 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 
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Books across the Sea: Libraries of OWI" 


By Cedric Larson + 


HE establishment of libraries (as distinct 

from the distribution of individual 
books) abroad as an integral weapon in the 
armory of psychological warfare of our recog- 
nized war information agency became a 
reality for the first time in American history 
during the second world war. 

The idea of having the Office of War In- 
formation set up libraries at strategically 
lxated metropolitan centers throughout the 
globe was not conceived the week or even the 
month after the organization headed by Elmer 
Davis was established. This policy rather was 
an outgrowth of the general recognition of 
the importance in a wartime society of books 
as disseminators of information and ideas, 
and as morale builders. 

As early as December 1, 1942 President 
Roosevelt emphasized this idea in a letter to 
W. W. Norton, chairman of the Council on 
Books in Wartime: 

In our country’s first year of war, we have seen 
the growing power of books as weapons. Through 
books we have appraised our enemies and discov- 
ered our allies. We have learned something of 
American valor in battle. We have, above all, come 
to understand better the kind of war we must fight 
and the kind of peace we must establish. 

_ This is proper, for a war of ideas can no more 
de won without books than a naval war can be won 
without ships. Books, like ships, have the toughest 
amor, the longest cruising range, and mount the 
most powerful guns. I hope that all who write and 
publish and sell and administer books will, on the 
«casion of your meeting, rededicate themselves to 
the single task of arming the mind and spirit of the 

* A chapter from his manuscript about OW, tentatively 
ttied “Forging the Fighting Edge."’ 

* Coauthor, Words That Won the War. 
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American people with the strongest and most en- 
during weapons.’ 


The British, French, Germans, and even 
the Japanese had established libraries abroad 
in key cities during the thirties, but a similar 
step on the part of the United States did not 
come until we were well into the war. Since 
the OWI did not set up any libraries within 
our continental boundaries proper, it is to the 
Overseas Branch of this agency that we must 
now turn our attention. 

When the OWI was eighteen months old, 
a spokesman had the following comment to 
make on the place of libraries in psychologi- 
cal warfare: 

In considering libraries as media of war informa- 
tion, the OWI has had to try to determine the li- 
brary’s place in relation to the other media—the 
press, radio, magazines, motion pictures — and to 
the book world in general. From this consideration 
it has reached the conclusion that libraries are most 
valuable in those programs which need to utilize 
organized knowledge, to overcome prejudice, and 
to create an understanding of peoples, situations, 
and problems.’ 


Although this statement was designed pri- 
marily for consumption by domestic librar- 
ians, its truth applies with equal force to li- 
braries overseas. 

The Overseas Branch of OWI, headed by 
Robert E. Sherwood, developed “outposts,” 
a unique organizational feature during World 
War II for its work abroad. In April 1944 

1A ‘History of the Council on Books in Wartime 1942- 
1946 (New York, 1946). Facsimile of letter published 
opposite p. 1. 


? Paul Howard, “Libraries and the OWI,"’ in Library 
Journal, Vol. 69, No. 1 (January 1, 1944), p. 24. 
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for example, OWI had twenty major outposts 
and eighteen branches in some twenty-two 
countries, scattered around the world from 
Stockholm to Sydney. Thurman L. Barnard, 
assistant executive director of the overseas 
branch, defined these outposts as: 

the focal points from which much of the OWI 
activity . . . is directed either against the enemy 
or toward our allies, or toward neutrals. All out- 
posts conduct informational activities telling the 
story of America and American military participa- 
tion to the people whom they serve. Most of them 
also engage in psychological warfare in some form 
or other.* 


Outposts at such places as London, Algiers, 
New Delhi, and Sydney worked directly 
under the Army and in Honolulu worked 
directly with the Navy. In outposts such as 
at Stockholm, Bern, Madrid, Lisbon, and 
Istanbul, psychological warfare constituted a 
large part of the activities, because these out- 
posts, being located on the perimeter of Eu- 
rope, were in a position to see constantly that 
material went into occupied and enemy coun- 
tries to build up the morale of the occupied 
countries, and to break down the morale of 
the enemy.‘ 

The first library established abroad under 
the aegis of the OWI was located in the war- 
crowded embassy in London, in December 
1942, which thus became the first official li- 
brary outside of our country’s boundaries. 


For three years, Richard H. Heindel, formerly 
of the history faculty at the University of 


3 Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, H.R., 78 Cong., 2 sess. . . . National 
War Agencies Appropriation Bill for 1945 (Washington, 
1944), Pt. 2, p. 208. 

* Ibid., Pt. 2, p. 208. 


Pennsylvania, was director of the London jj. 
brary. In an editorial commenting on its 
opening, the Times of London said: 

This is the first time that the United States has 
started an official library outside America —though 
it is not the first time it has contributed to the sup. 
port of a library—and it will fill a real need jg 
London. . . . The new library must be heartily 
welcomed as a sign that a real effort is being made 
to break down the barriers that are tending to sepa- 
rate the American writer from the English reader. 

The library which has just been opened is pot 
large—Mr. Heindel describes it as “a very modest 
operation’ — but the books have been admirably 
chosen, not only so as to give a balanced idea of 
contemporary American literature but with an eye 
also to helping the Allied war effort ’ 


After being in existence about a year anda 
half the London library, housed in a single 
room of the embassy, contained more than 
5,000 volumes and more than 10,000 pam- 
phlets and government documents. It was in 
constant use not only by newspaper and peti- 
odical editors and writers, commentators, 
members of Parliament, and scholars, but 
especially by the staffs of the various United 
States government missions in Great Britain 
In the spring of 1944 Mr. Heindel reported 
that the library in London had an average of 
650 visitors using its reading room each 
month, and in addition handled a monthly 
average of 375 outside requests for informa- 
tion.® 

Five additional libraries were established in 
the autumn of 1943 by the Overseas Branch 
of OWI in close cooperation with the Divi- 


5 Hearings . . H.R., 78 Cong., 2 sess., 
Agencies Appro. Bill 1945, Pt. 2, p. 234 
6 Ibid., Pt. 2, p. 234. 
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sion of Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State and with the Library of Congress. 
They followed closely the pattern of the Lon- 
don library. These libraries were all located 
in vatious countries comprising the British 
commonwealth of nations: Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Wellington (New Zealand), Johan- 
nesburg, and Bombay. Each was staffed by 
two librarians from the United States, one 
with general library experience and one a 
specialist in government documents. Three 
associates were employed locally in each in- 
stance. 

Libraries such as these were designed to 
serve writers, the press, the radio, American 
missions, local government agencies, and edu- 
ational, scientific, and cultural institutions 
and organs. ‘“They are not lending libraries 
for casual readers, nor are they propaganda 
centers,” said one report. These libraries were 
each stocked with a basic collection of about 
1,000 reference books and 4,000 government 
documents, pamphlets, and reports covering 


ill aspects of American life and research. . 


Five hundred pamphlets, maps, posters, and 
monographs from private organizations and 
institutions were also assembled for each li- 
braty. About fifty periodicals, published by 
government agencies, private organizations, 
and trade publishers, were sent to these li- 
braties regularly.7 

Besides the basic collection, each library 
was supplied with special collections for loan 
ind exhibit purposes. For example, a collec- 
tion of about a hundred schoolbooks, exten- 
‘ely used in the United States, was sent to 
london, each book labeled with information 
ibout its use in the educational system of this 
country. The United States Office of Educa- 


“OW! Establishes American Libraries Abroad,"’ Pub- 
co Weekly, Vol. 144, No. 16, Oct. 16, 1943, p. 1515- 
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tion compiled an annotated list. The collec- 
tion was loaned to the British Board of Edu- 
cation for display at educational conferences. 


In addition to offering information on vari- 
ous subjects, these libraries consulted with 
special libraries in the countries in which they 
were set up, and assisted libraries and organi- 
zations within these countries in securing for 
their own use material about the United 
States. Significant American books and re- 
ports were brought to the attention of people 
likely to be interested in using them. 

The collections forming the nucleus of 
each library were gathered with the help and 
advice of scores of specialists representing 
many fields of knowledge. 

The expense involved compared to the 
benefit derived, was indeed modest. Taking 
the London library as an example, we find 
that servicing it with new books, periodicals, 
and government documents for the fiscal year 
1945, cost $7,600—broken down into $4,800 
for books, $1,600 for periodicals and $1,200 
for government documents. The salaries of 
five American librarians totaled $18,300. 
The total appropriation requested for the 
fiscal year 1945 for the six British common- 
wealth and the Stockholm OWI libraries ag- 
gregated $30,400 for books, periodicals, and 
documents, and $62,100 for salaries of seven- 
teen employees. In addition to these seven 
reference libraries, the OWI by the spring of 
1944 maintained small collections of books 
and periodicals in eight of its outposts for the 
use of its own staff in handling inquiries from 
the public. These eight outposts, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Istanbul, Cairo, Moscow, Chung- 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 











king, Beirut, and Damascus, received monthly 
shipments of new books and documents.* 

The arrival of V-E Day in Europe and V-J 
Day in the Pacific did not entail the closing 
of the OW] libraries. Rather, peace enhanced 
their value, and their work was extended. Ex- 
ecutive Order 9,608, of September 1, 1945, 
abolished the Office of War Information 
effective at the close of business September 
15, 1945, but transferred many of the func- 
tions of OWI overseas, among them the li- 
braries, to the Department of State.® 

Eight months later found the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs embarked on a long- 
range program to keep other countries in- 
formed about the United States not only in 
such recognized media as broadcasting, mo- 
tion pictures, exchange of students, teachers, 
and technicians, but it planned to operate 
and develop thirty-five of the typical Ameri- 
can libraries set up in the Eastern Hemisphere 
by OWI. Since the State Department wished 
to retain only those features of proven worth 
in the OWI legacy, it is a real tribute to the 
value and effectivensss of the American li- 
brary that these were to be preserved in toto 
and expanded. 

“The many dislocations and demands of 
war had sharpened the need for a profes- 
sional library network overseas,’’ wrote Rich- 


S Hearings . . . H.R., 78 Cong., 2 sess., Nat. War 
Agencies Appro. Bill 1945, Pt. 2, p. 234-5. 
* Federal Register, Vol. X, No. 173 


. Washington, 
September 1, 1945, pp. 11223-5. E.O. 9608. 
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ard H. Heindel twelve months afte: 
He went on to say the setting 
libraries constituted, 








. one of the most original of the Americar 
tributions to the whole field of cultural relat 
In many ways, it is as dramatic as tl 
made in the use of the press, radio, exhibits 
motion pictures. The libraries 
not morgues or repositories 

These outpost libraries deal 
documented explanations on the assumpt 
the more the truth about America is knows 
understood, the better for all con 
not “good will” institutions though tl 
gained much good will. They developed wit 
benefit of the cooperation of many nongovernme 
agencies at home and abroad u 
of experts from many fields. In varying degrees 
pending on their origin, adaptability t 
Situation, management, size, and « 
blend the familiar characteristics of re: 
public and special libraries, referen 
information offices In several cous 
libraries themselves have become models an 
late the training for and extensior 
service. 
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To bring our study down still further af 
years, we may note briefly the record of act 
ity of two or three of these libraries towat 
the end of 1949. 

As of December 31, 1949 the Unite 
States library at Cairo, Egypt (popul 
1,312,096), had a book stock of 8,012 
umes, and 220 different newspaper and mage 
zines coming in regularly. During the le 
six months of 1949, some 39,552 persons ha 
used the library; the book and magazi 
circulation was 15,006; and the library ha 
handled 4,668 reference inquiries 

In far-off Djakarta, Indonesia (populat 
437,000), the United States library as of D 
cember 31, 1949 had 5,983 volumes if 
book stock. It subscribed to 197 differet 
newspapers and magazines. During the las 
six months of the year there were 18,534 


















Richard H. Heindel, ‘U.S. Libraries Overse: 
Survey Graphic, Vol. XXXV, No. 5, May, 194 
4 Heindel, Joc. cit., XXXV, 162-163 


(Continued on page 448) 
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The Patient Approach 


By Rose R. Burket * 


PATIENT had just returned from the 
A delivery room when the hospital librar- 
ian from the city library came into the ward 
to supply the convalescent mothers with 
books and magazines. The patient, still dazed 
from the anesthetic, said to the librarian, 
‘You pick me out a book. I can’t see the 
titles now but I know I'll want to read to- 
morrow.” Then she added, “And pick some- 
thing light.” 

The librarian did exactly as the patient re- 
quested. She selected Marriage for Rosa- 
mond, by Louise Hauck, which another pa- 
tient in the room had read and reported was 
‘wonderful !”’ 

Two days later when the librarian called 
again the patient returned the book—unread. 
She laughed, ‘“You gave me what I asked for 
—a light book—only this is too light! I have 
had my husband bring me books from home 
so I won't need any from the library.” 

The librarian knew she had made a blund- 
eting choice and that the patient assumed 
Marriage for Rosamond to be a representa- 
tive sample of the librarian’s taste and of the 
books she circulated. But in the face of the 
patient's flat rejection of the service there 
seemed little chance of changing her opinion. 

Baby books can be counted best sellers on a 
maternity floor, so the librarian tried that ap- 
proach. “We have the newest Gesell book,” 
she said. “Perhaps you would enjoy looking 
that through even though you have your own 
books,” 

The patient’s response was enthusiastic. “'I 
certainly would. I often took children to Dr. 
Gesell’s clinic when I was doing child guid- 
ance work.” 

The librarian had gained her second 
chance. By a few interested questions while 
she checked out the book, she learned that the 
patient held a doctor’s degree in psychology 
and that she wanted to keep in touch with 
the new developments in child guidance work 
during the years when she was too fully oc- 
cupied with her young family to do profes- 
sional work. 

_The librarian promised to bring her a bib- 
liography of recent books on child psychol- 


_—. 


* Librarian. Mercy Hospital Branch, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, Public Library. 
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ogy and to put her name on a mailing list to 
be notified of new books in that field as they 
were purchased by the library. As a result of 
the interview the patient had a new awareness 
of the services she could receive from her 
local library as well as a feeling that she had 
been well served while a patient. 

This incident illustrates the need for an 
important qualification for a librarian who 
wishes to do hospital work. It is a qualifica- 
tion often overlooked by library administra- 
tors, who are more likely to stress the neces- 
sity for knowing the contents of the books 
being circulated. Knowledge of the contents 
of the books is of great importance, since the 
wrong book may do harm, but avy person do- 
ing library work should know the contents of 
the books—or find a different job. Knowl- 
edge of what is inside the book covers is as 
basic to librarianship as knowledge of the 
Dewey decimal system. 

But a hospital librarian must have the 
added qualification of sensitivity to people 
and their needs. She must be able to judge a 
patient's interests quickly and unobtrusively. 

In the situation just mentioned, the librar- 
ian knew the contents of Marriage for Rosa- 
mond, and she knew the type of reader who 
would enjoy it. But she failed to sense that 
her patient was not a girl looking for a senti- 
mental love story but a mature woman with a 
Ph.D. whose idea of light reading was quite 
different from that of a woman less accus- 
tomed to books. 

It is not easy to form a quick and accurate 
judgment of persons who are ill. The ordi- 
nary criteria are lacking. Illness is a great 
leveler. In a hospital gown, without make-up 
or in need of a shave, with hair unbrushed, 
in a room or ward that is impersonal, people 
appear much alike. But since successful bib- 
liotherapy depends on choosing a book that 
fits the patient’s needs it is essential that we 
find means of gaining a little knowledge 
about the person. 

A junior medical student, an extern, gave 
me a hint I often have found useful. He had 
called on a patient for the purpose of making 
a practice diagnosis. When he returned he 
said, “That was easy. I could gwess his diag- 
nosis before I learned his symptoms. I got 
there at dinner time. All he had on his tray 
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was a glass of milk and raw egg. Anybody 
ought to know what is wrong with him!” 

A librarian may not know the meaning of 
milk and raw egg but she can cultivate the 
same habit of observation the young extern 
was using, and learn much that is useful for 
her work. She needs to know something of 
the patient's hobbies, his work, his religion, 
and his reading habits. These all add up to 
help form a cultural background that determ- 
ines his interests. 

A strong argument for bringing the book 
truck into the room and to the bedside is that 
while the patient studies the books the librar- 
ian can study the patient. If the ogee cares 
to read he will look at the titles for a minute 
or two. Then he usually will mention some 
he has read or has heard of. Or he may say 
he has read a// of them. Whatever he says 
should be weighed carefully for it gives an 
indication of his interests. 

The person who says he has read all of 
them probably belongs to one of the popular 
book clubs and has recognized several titles 
as books he owns. A way to meet this is to 
choose a book that has not been publicized 
by a book club and suggest that he look it 
over—if he has not seen it. This usually will 
lead to his mentioning several others he has 
not read. 

Sometimes the patient looks at the books 
and says nothing at all. In this case the librar- 
ian can point out which shelf has the west- 
erns and the mysteries, which shelf has cur- 
rent novels, and which shelf has nonfiction. 
This usually will bring some response. The 
patient may “‘hate’’ mysteries or “love’’ them. 
At any rate he makes a comment and ex- 
presses an opinion, which gives the librarian 
an opening and often a clue to his taste. 

The way one speaks his mother tongue is 
one of the best clues to his cultural back- 
ground. From his use of language we can 
guess at the amount of education he has, the 
amount of reading he has done, and where he 
spent his childhood. 

An experience I had illustrates how much 
one can learn from a brief conversation. A 
patient who appeared to be in her late forties 
said, “I don’t know what I want to read. I 
thought I was going home today but I feel a 
little dauncy this morning so I guess I'll stay 
until tomorrow.” 

I promptly suggested Jessamyn West's The 
Friendly Persuasion, a collection of Indiana 
Quaker stories. She took the book happily. 
“T know I'll like this. I grew up near Indian- 


apolis.”” 
438 


I had offered her this book for three 
reasons. First, no one but a Hoosier fee 
“dauncy” and most persons enjoy a book thy 
has a setting connected with their childhood 
Secondly, since the patient was uncertain of 
the length of time she would stay, short sto. 
ries would be better than a full length book 
Thirdly, a woman of her age is likely to be 
interested in a family story. 

A person's religious background sometime 
has a bearing on his reading and anything 
that indicates this is useful. A Catholic ofter 
wears a medal or has a rosary or prayer book 
in evidence. If such a person gives no indi 
cation of a choice of books, Cronin, Keyes 
or Oursler are good suggestions. : 

By noticing the ministers who call on pa 
tients the librarian may learn their chur 
affiliations. In one city a large church carried 


on an excellent study plan in connection with 
their foreign mission work. 
that church frequently welcomed a book with 
a setting or a description of the country the, 


Patients from 


were currently studying. If the rabbi calls o 
a patient the librarian often will find that the 
patient will like Liebman’s Peace of Mind o: 
Edna Ferber’s books. In one church Grace 
Livingston Hill was highly regarded as a 
author. When the pastor of that church 
called on a patient the librarian was likeh 
to find the patient enjoyed Hill’s books 
Another source of helpful information is 
family pictures. Children, a well gardened 
home, a picture of pets, all may indicat 
something to the observing librarian 
tient with children may enjoy books on chil 
care, Parent’s Magazine, or perhaps a copy of 
a child’s magazine so she can read some new 
stories to tell to her children when she g ret 
home. Any reading which helps the patier 
plan for the time when she can be about her 
usual duties is good therapy. 


Pictures Im portant 


A librarian from a large hospital told of « 
case in which a picture pl ayed an importa 
part in her approach to the patient, a fairl 
young woman hospitalized with a broken hip 
Ordinarily one would expect such a perso 
to enjoy reading while she was inactive Thi 
patient regularly refused reading materia 
With a cultured German accent she explained 
that the position in which she had to lie mac 
reading difficult. It seemed likely that reac 
ing English was an effort for her. She wa 
from out of town so rarely had callers during 
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the day. The floor supervisor urged the Ii- 
brarian to find some material that would in- 
terest her, but each visit was unsuccessful. 

After meeting with the usual refusal one 
day, the librarian noticed a new picture of a 
young man on the dresser. The patient an- 
swered her question eagerly. It was her son's 
high school graduation picture. The pictures 
had just been finished and he had brought 
her this one the night before. From telling 
about her son she went on to tell about her 
daughter who was unusually tall for a high 
school girl. She explained that she made most 
of her daughter's clothes and told something 
of the problems of choosing the right mate- 
tials for a tall girl who was inclined to be 
sf-conscious about her height. 

Having learned the patient's interests the 
librarian had no trouble finding material she 
enjoyed reading. When offered Mademoi- 
lle, Seventeen, and Vogue the patient was 
villing to overlook the awkwardness of hold- 
ing reading material. She had assumed that 
ill library books were fiction. When she 
leaned that she could get books on design- 
ing and sewing she was delighted. The use 
of such books is another example of good 
therapy, for the patient was looking forward 
to her recovery with the feeling that her con- 
valescent period was not being wasted. 

Library administrators who plan to incor- 
porate hospital service into the library pro- 
gram must realize that such service requires 
an elastic time schedule. Poor or hurried 
service may actually be harmful. The patient's 
faculties are slowed and he neither thinks nor 
ats quickly. If the librarian appears in a 
hurry to get to the next patient the prospec- 
tive reader who can not make a decision 
quickly will feel uncomfortable. 

The patient may wish to talk. The sched- 
ule should be such that the librarian has time 
to listen for she may learn from what he says 
that he plans to go into the chicken business 
when he gets well, that he likes to fish, or 
that he was with the Royal Air Force. Any 
such information the librarian can glean adds 
to the service she can give. 

So far we have stressed service to the pa- 
tient. It is equally important for the librarian 
to know when such service is not wanted. 
This is another place where sensitivity is im- 
portant. The floor supervisor will check off 
patients too ill to read, but clinical records 
do not reveal the emotions of those who wel- 
come the chance to be undisturbed. There- 
tore the librarian needs a sixth sense that will 
tell her what the patient means when he says 
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he does not want to read. Perhaps he thinks 
he has to pay and has no money, or that he 
will not be there to return the material when 
the librarian comes again. Men often say 
they do not want to read library books be- 
cause they think they are all love stories. 
Offer Highway to Alaska and their reaction 
may be quite different. But perhaps the pa- 
tient means what he says. He does not want 
to read and he resents being disturbed. It is 
as essential to understand when to stay out of 
a room as it is to know when to stay in. 

Certain illnesses require special considera- 
tion as to type of reading. For example, a 
cardiac patient needs material that is light to 
hold such as Reader's Digest or Coronet. A 
librarian should learn to recognize a cardiac 
in case the floor supervisor has not mentioned 
the patient's condition. The patient’s color 
may show lack of oxygen, or he may keep his 
arms noticeably still. A common indication 
is an oxygen tank outside the door ready for 
emergency use. 


No Inside Information 


A hospital librarian should be aware that 
the patient thinks she has more information 
about him than she has. All of us tend to be 
self-centered and frightened about ourselves 
when we are ill. The patient often feels that 
the librarian, being outside the medical pro- 
fession but nevertheless around where she 
may see and hear something about him, has 
special information. This makes it especially 
important that the librarian should be an 
optimistic person. People often are more 
cheerful after the librarian has called. It is 
as if the patient thinks, “I must be doing all 
right or they wouldn't tell her to come in here 
with something for me to do.” 

One large hospital connected with a medi- 
cal school requires the librarians who work 
in it to sign pledges that they will reveal no 
information about the patient which they 
learn in course of conversation with him or 
through observation. Small libraries which 
employ only one or two hospital librarians 
will not go that far, but the librarian must be 
discreet and closemouthed. Hospital librar- 
ianship is not a job for any person who enjoys 
talking over people even in a kindly way. 

For the librarian who has the qualifica- 
tions, and they are largely personal ones, hos- 
pital service because of its close contacts with 
the prospective reader offers most rewarding 
work. 
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Indirect Reading Guidance 
By John H. 


URING the next twenty years, librarian- 
ship should solve many problems in in- 
direct reading guidance for chronically ill 
patients. As the population ages, the time 
will come when more libraries, hospitals, and 
families will seek to help the chronically ill 
to read. 

Twists of the mind may prevent the patient 
from reading books and magazines. Or the 
patient may read magazines but not books. Or 
he may read too narrowly—westerns only, or 
love stories. For chronically ill patients, stay- 
ing in hospitals months and years, a too nar- 
row reading interest is not a minor malad- 
justment. For instance, the patient may take 
many books and be unsuccessful in complet- 
ing even one, and then, feeling embarrassed, 
may not even try to read for several months. 
Or the patient may read fiction, but refuse to 
try nonfiction. 


Enjoying Poor Books 


Once in a while a patient will be found 
who takes only books he does not like, who 
seems to get pleasure out of complaining to 
the librarian. It is no exaggeration to report 
that rehabilitation workers have on their case- 
loads chronically ill patients for whom re- 
habilitation is possible if the patient could be 
brought to start reading nonfiction and then 
progress to the study of correspondence 
courses. By means of indirect reading guid- 
ance, chronically ill patients who refuse to 
read may find themselves reading books reg- 
ularly. Basically the technique is built out of 
the use of structure and structural objects 
without the librarian’s having spoken one 
word. 

The attitude of the librarian, occupational 
therapist, or family member may make the 
difference between success or failure. The 
patient is not living the same life as an ordi- 
nary person. His world may be restricted by 
four walls. An ex-traveling salesman may 
hate those four walls so much that he cannot 
stand it and becomes panicky at night. 

When the librarian comes into the room, 
a patient may be fretting because he has 
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dropped a book on the floor or bec aUse a pj 
ture on the wall is not hanging straight, }. 
may be so sensitive to the librarian thy 


whether she stands up or sits down may ¢ 
termine whether books will be taken or no 


Just Relax 


First of all the librarian should relay 
should think of something happy, or cor 
trate on a simple concrete object. For e 
ample, she might pick up a book, turn to the 
back, and notice that there are 285 pages 
Such a concrete act with a structural object 
helps her get away from tensions. Durir 
this short halt she can feel how importar 
reading is for chronically ill patients. Eve 
when patients refuse to read the librariar 
knows they want to read. The fact that 2 
patient says he does not want to read means 
only that he is ambivalent about reading, for 
and against it at the same time, and th 
“against” is the stronger. 

Before entering the hospital room, the | 
brarian should knock. When she enters, st 
cannot afford to show in any little way that 
the patient might not read. Also she should 
not give the impression she wants to help ti 
patient find a book, which might become « 
barrier. The patient himself is going to pick 
out his book. 

The librarian should have a smile for the 
patient. If the smile is too self conscious, she 
should look directly at the patient when sh 
greets him. 

Some chronically ill patients resent the! 
brarian’s standing up. The patient feels mor 
dependent. He may be especially resentful o! 
too much activity on the part of the librariar 
in the room. If she sits down, he may resent 
her because she is sitting in a chair too clos 
or too far away. 

The librarian should give the patient more 
time to make his adjustment to her. Matter o! 
fact remarks of mutual interest are best made 
at this point. Something quite satisfactor 
that happened at their last meeting is a go0 
start. The patient is guided into a certail 
mood which once more commits him to the 
acceptance of the librarian. The librarian 
should speak slowly and use one idea até 
time. 
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If the librarian is seeing the patient for the 
first time, he should be given information 
about her in a businesslike way—simple facts 
that avoid controversy. The right of the pa- 
tient to the courtesy of this kind of introduc- 
tion is made clear. The librarian says, “You 
have the right to know. . . .”” Chronically ill 


patients have to be shown that they are ac- 
cepted as people with rights and wills of their 


own. 

Progress 1s made when the patient has ac- 
cepted the librarian. She can tell this when 
he seems to relax. This is revealed by the 
eyes, a smile, easy movements of the hands 
and fingers, natural voice tones, the telling of 
an anecdote. 

If the patient does not take the initiative 
and ask about the library, the librarian has to 
decide whether the book service should be 
discussed later. Sometimes it is better to post- 
pone it to another time. Arguments must be 
avoided. Then the librarian might let this 
other time be agreed upon. The patient should 
be given the privilege of committing himself 
to an exact time, clearly accepted by the li- 
brarian. The reason this ritual is so important 
is that the patient thus commits himself emo- 
tionally to accept the library service. This 
commitment, however indirect, makes easier 
other commitments. Time is a great healer. 
If time is allowed in the relationship, and a 
commitment has been made, the librarian may 
find that the patient has dissipated the resist- 
ance that confuses him. 

A topic which heals resistance concerns 
reading interests. Secretly many patients do 
not read because they do not know what their 
reading interests are. It is comforting to such 
patients to learn that few people, even col- 


Books should be handled as if each one 
is precious and important and not thrust 
at the patient. 
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lege professors, know too much about their 
own reading interests. 

Another secret worry of chronically ill pa- 
tients is fear of disapproval of reading inter- 
ests coupled with fear that there are not 
enough books within the area of their read- 
ing interests. The patient can be helped by 
talk about the great men who read detective 
and western stories. 

In servicing books, the librarian must un- 
derstand the emotional significance of this 
act. Books should be considered love-objects, 
handled as if each one is precious and import- 
ant. They should not be thrust at the patient. 
The patient who takes books he does not like 
and then berates the librarian is seeking affec- 
tion. The librarian should arrange to spend 
more time talking with the patient about 
things on his mind. Gradually he will pick 
out the books he wants. 


Let the Patient Choose 

There are many ways of facilitating choice 
through the use of books thought of in 
terms of love-symbols and structural objects. 
Whenever possible, the patient should be 
handed three or four books. Choice is then 
more possible. The patient feels less frus- 
trated. He sees more worthwhileness in four 
books than'in one book. He gives the librar- 
ian credit for this and feels that she is his 
good friend. Two books sometimes create an 
issue of which one, in the mind of the pa- 
tient. He may have little confidence in being 
able to face such an issue. The librarian 
should rarely recommend just one book un- 
less such a book is naturally personal to the 
patient. 

Because books are love-objects if properly 
serviced, the worker should encourage a situ- 
ation which ends with the patient having 
many books—a dozen books—not just within 
easy reach, but right on his own bed. This 
has many benefits for the patient. He has the 
feeling of choice. He has the feeling of many 
examples of affection and of love. He has less 
worry of poor choice. He may get kinesthetic 
pleasure in the feel of the books themselves. 
He has opportunity to use his hands. He has 
reassurance of goal because he has a number 
of instances of it. Books are not only love- 
objects to the patient when properly serviced, 
but are also goal-objects. These happenings 
are all sound beginnings in the patient's re- 
habilitation. 

Sometimes when this successful situation is 
apparent, the librarian should excuse herself 
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for a few minutes to enable the patient to get 
away from the feeling of compulsion caused 
by another presence in the room. If leaving 
the room is not practical, she might read a 
magazine, standing up near the window. The 
patient feels this is natural because he knows 
people read magazines on trains, buses, street- 
cars, on the corners of streets, and so on. 

Many magazines should be given to the 
patient to help him make a selection. The 
worker places an armful on his bed. Usually 
it is good procedure to hold them a moment, 
get the attention of the patient, then flip the 
pages carefully, but without much comment. 
This act emphasizes the possibilities of 
choice. Always the librarian should seek ways 
of dramatizing to the patient that he has this 
choice. The reason for this is that chronically 
ill patients, restless and ambivalent, may build 
up within themselves little resentments that 
come out when least expected in refusal to 
read. The fact that the patient is a good read- 
er now does not mean he will not suddenly 
turn about and refuse to read. 

It is neither hard nor time consuming to 
emphasize choice. It is largely a matter of 












































INDIRECT SUGGESTION 





Another example of how to influence se- 
lection through arrangement of books on 
the cart. Here shelves two and three 
(from the top) reinforce each other's em- 
phasis of the books in the center. 













method and routine, as well as attitude. The 
book cart can lend itself to indirect guidance 
and proper choice without the librarian’s say. 
ing too much. She calls the patient's attention 
to certain books by making use of differen: 
sizes and shapes and selected positions in the 
book cart. For example, there are four books 
she knows the patient will enjoy. These are 
placed in the center of the shelf second fron 
the top, one flat, the other three on top 
When the patient looks at the book cart, his 
eyes are drawn to these four books. The flat 
lying book draws attention to the books o: 
top, and their height breaks sharply with th 
top lines of the other books. This emphasis 
may further be increased if the selected books 
are bright in color or are all written by the 
same author. 


Real Diploma ’ 


More complicated arrangements of book 
structure are sometimes desirable with s 
picious or restless patients who are exper 
enced readers. The procedure might be fol 
lowed as above for the shelf second from th 
top. Then on the bottom shelf in the right 
hand corner are placed several more selected 
books. Here another book might be placed 
flat on top so that there are two horizontal 
lines made by two flat books. Now on the 
top shelf to the left a book is placed flat 
down, back in, on top of the usual books 

The patient on looking at the book car 
will see this lone book, pass over it, center h 
attention on the four books of the second rov 
center, take a couple of them right away, 
shift his glance to the bottom right built-u 
corner. In any case he will eventually make 
special effort to look at the mysterious lone! 
book tucked in the top left. He may interpret 
the position of this book as meaning he is not 
supposed to read it, and take a perverse pleas 
ure in selecting it. Thus the patient will hay 
been guided to the proper books without : 
word spoken. The chances are he will fee 
great satisfaction and will remark, ‘What: 
good lot of books you have today!” 

Librarians are sometimes baffled by susp 
cious patients who seem to resent any sugges 
tion of book choice. The reaction may be 


and months. Such patients need not be t 
despair of librarians. The method of using 
book structure for indirect guidance gets f 
sults with the suspicious patient. The impor 
tant thing is that they have selected such 
book through their own choice. If it has beet 
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well evaluated by the librarian, the patient 
will get a great deal of pleasure out of read- 
ing it. 

Indirect guidance takes place when books 
are personalized. Chronically ill patients are 
eager to read personalized books. The librar- 
ian might get some avid, veteran reader to 
write in longhand and in ink a short review 
of a book. The patient signs his name, the 
date, and ward. This review, no matter how 
crude, is pasted on the inside cover, or even 
the outside back of the book. Because of the 
dramatic value accomplished in this person- 
alizing of a given book, the librarian can feel 
free to call it to the attention of the patient, 
who accepts this as natural. And the librarian 
contributes to the immediacy of his recogni- 
tion of the personalized book by carefully 
holding it out to show the homemade book 
review. This is an exception to the rule of 
not servicing one book at a time. Even so, 
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book choice might be provided by the librar- 
ian’s handing a couple of other books to the 
patient at the same time and associating them 
with the personalized book by pointing out 
that they are the same type or by the same 
author. 

Books can be personalized when the librar- 
ian has pictures—no matter the source— 
pasted on the cover. These need not be works 
of art. A book review may be pasted on the 
inside. Such a book review, clipped from the 
home-town paper, gains in dramatic value 
and facilitates indirect guidance. 

One of the best ways to personalize non- 
fiction books in a hospital library is to encour- 
age patients to write in them, to make apt re- 
marks for other patients. They should write 
in ink on the margins and sign their names 
and the date. When such marginal notes are 
called to the attention of a patient, his curi- 
osity is aroused and he cannot easily resist 
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PERSONALIZING NONFICTION BOOKS 
Patients may be encouraged to write in ink on the margins of books and sign their 
names and the date. When such marginal notes are called to the attention of the 
patient his curiosity is aroused and he cannot easily resist taking the book, reading 
the notation and usually keeping it to find what it is all about. 
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taking the book, reading the notation, and 
usually keeping it to find what it is all about. 
Additional methods of socialization are 

possible in the hospital library. If a book 

cart swings on a pivot, patients can make se- 

lections from both sides. If the librarian has 

community backing she may be able to have 
a room fitted up for ambulatory patients. The 
public library might help make this possible. 









One might have a corps of volunteers read 
to patients too sick to hold books. Broadcast- 
ing book reviews over the hospital radio is 
good social therapy. Or the librarian can en- 
courage patients to form clubs to discuss the 
books they read. Successful themes for such 















GETTING THE “FEEL” 






ie ms a The illiterate turns the pages carefull 
clubs are “Best Sellers’’ or the “100 Best and gets 2 a s on em ome ‘ad 
Books.” finger 

























Then there is the reading survey. Patients 
are asked to check their reactions toward alt ing room and shows him the different treas 
types of reading material from adventure and ures there. The thing that must be dramat 
animal stories to westerns and women’s maga- 1" the patient's mind is the fun of looking a 
zines. For this purpose five columns are piles of magazines and of leafing throug! 
headed respectively: Dislike, Indifferent, them. He must think of dictionaries and re 
Curious. Interested. Definitely Like. Results fences in terms of pictures—hundreds 
are tabulated and a chart is made up revealing Pictures. When the book cart comes to th 
likes and dislikes. Individual patients find bedridden illiterate, the librarian must hav 
such a chart highly motivating, and it con- done her work so well that she can lift thir 
tributes toward the library service, affording ™4842Ines and a tool catalog off the 
the librarian a rough guide in the selection of What pleasure comes into the eyes of 
books, superior because it shows not what the erate when he — this large 
patients are reading but what they want to pile * — He — 
read. Having this information in black and fully and gets enjoyment out 
white, the librarian can go to community ane. 
groups and get help to buy additional books. 
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Spreading of Interests 





The librarian may be puzzled by illiterate 
patients, but she must not despair. These pa- 
tients need her encouragement. This she gives 
by explaining what the library is. If the pa- 
tient is ambulatory, she takes him to the read- 






The spreading of reading interests 
problem of primary importance to the we 
fare of chronic patients. The librarian mu 
think in terms of reading patterns, associat 
reading interests. What reading interest is a 
sociated with western stories ? Northwest st 
ries, adventure stories, then sport stories, se 
stories, mystery adventure. The librarian start 
mixing in northwest stories with the wester 
stories. She can mix movie stories with lo 
stories. She does not urge the movie maga 
zines. The magazines sell themselves. 8 
servicing the magazines in armfuls, the ! 
brarian seasons the mixture with the plea 
ures of choice. Biography, travel, humor, a! 
natural steps from fiction to nonfiction 






















Above all, experience shows that commot 
sense is the most important factor for the! 
brarian in working with chronically ill pa 
tients, in getting them to read and to enj0j 
reading—often a vital element in their re 















Broadcasting book reviews over the we 
hospital radio is good social therapy. habilitation. 
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Libraries and the Aged 


B. Hoffman * 


By Wallace 


R a number of years the library profes- 
sion has thought itself related closely to 
the teaching profession, and emphasis has 
been upon service to children and young 
ple of school age. A number of small 
libraries have a staff of two professionals, 
with the major time of one of them devoted 
to the children’s collection. This means a 
large part of the professional staff time serves 
that part of the public which may have access 
to school libraries. 

A few studies have been made to deter- 
mine what people want to read about, the 
style of writing that is most popular, and 
what they do read. Do librarians realize the 
age of the groups the public libraries are sup- 
ported to serve, and how reading interests 
vary with age? Consider the aged of this 
country. Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, consulting 
gerontologist of the United States Public 
Health Service, recently said: 

The near future will see an ever increasing con- 
cern with the problems of aging in all their many 
and complex ramifications. The conspicuous shift 
to a greater average age and the rising proportion 
of the elderly in the population make the study and 


solution of these questions a matter of true and 
serious urgency.’ 


The expectation of life at birth in the 
United States in 1850 was only forty years. 
(The United States Census for that same year 
shows only sixty free public libraries.) By 
1947, according to the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, this figure had risen to sixty- 
six and eight-tenths years. Within four gen- 
erations the expectation of life has risen by 
about twenty-seven years, or by two-thirds. 

The rate of increase since 1940 for persons 
sixty-five and over has varied from 4.2 per 
cent in Maine to 52 per cent in Arizona, with 
an over-all United States increase of 21.3 
percent. The proportion of those over sixty- 
ave in the total population ranges from a low 
of 4.4 per cent in South Carolina to a high of 
10 per cent in Maine. The proportion of 
those over sixty-five in the United States at 
large is 7.5 per cent.? 

_* Intern, Colorado State College of Education Library, 
Greeley. 

"J. J. Griffin, ‘‘The Place of the Aged in Our Social 
Economy,"’ The Magnificat, June 1949. 

*Population at Ages 65 and Over; By States and Geo- 


graphic Areas, 1940 and 1948,"’ Statistical Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1949, 
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Of the 150,000,000 in this country at least 
11,000,000 are over sixty-five. How are these 
eleven million divided as to occupation, 
physical condition, and earning power? 

In June 1947 about 3,700,000, or about 
one in three, had income from jobs, or were 
the wives of men with jobs. This number 
included 900,000 who were eligible for but 
were not receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance. In fact, for every ten retired workers 
receiving benefits, eleven who had benefit 
rights were at work and not drawing benefits. 

Of the aged of whom we have record, 
there are about 215,000 in homes for the 
aged, infirm, or needy, or in mental hospitals. 
Almost 88,000 are in mental hospitals and 
about 125,000 are in homes. Of the total, 
about 140,000 are in governmentally con- 
ducted institutions and the rest are in private 
establishments. There are another 8,000 in 
prisons, workhouses, and similar places.* 

Those aged confined in their own homes 
or in the homes of friends and relatives, and 
those living in homes for the aged, normally 
fall within the province of a public library. 
Those in institutions controlled by local gov- 
ernments are also the responsibility of the 
public library. 

In some communities a large part of the 
adult population is more than sixty-five years 
of age. Many of these have been engaged in 
work which led them to an active interest in 
reading ; others feel their lack of formal edu- 
cation can be compensated for by reading; 
others are illiterate and would like to learn 
to read. 

Since the physical conditions sometimes as- 
sociated with aging have closed other avoca- 
tions to them, reading is the recreation they 
turn to naturally. Older persons who would 
not have been considered library patrons 
when they were younger, become regular 
readers. 

When we realize that a relatively small per- 
centage of the American people over twenty- 
one are graduates of high schools, it becomes 
important for librarians to know and to fur- 
nish materials that will be of greatest use to 
those people. It is not known for certain that 
older readers differ in taste from adult readers 


> Annual Report, Federal Security Agency, 1948. 
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The “New Look” Re-Examined: a Rebuttal 


By Alfred S. Sharlip * 


I FEEL called upon to answer what I con- 

sider a rather appalling and somewhat 
erroneous survey of the American reading 
public and the present state of American lit- 
erature that appeared in the October 1950 
Wilson Library Bulletin, entitled “The New 
Look in American Books,” by Emily Calcott. 

As a result of her reading of the past few 
years, Miss Calcott concluded “the United 
States is going to the dogs and is half scared 
to death.” According to my esteemed co- 
worker, certain highbrow books she had been 
reading said that ‘‘we all ought to go home 
and worry ourselves to death to escape fur- 
ther unpleasantness.” Miss Calcott infers 
thereby that all she got from these books was 
worry and concern about the United States 
and the condition of the world. This appar- 
ently made her angry—'‘‘That is what I get 
trying to be a highbrow,” she exclaimed. But 
now, Miss Calcott is reformed because she 
claims that today’s best sellers are cheerful, 
and they are a better index to popular opinion 
than those ‘highbrow books.” 

First, may I say that I think Miss Calcott 
is a bit confused about literary types? She 
mistakes serious popular literature, writing 
that is serious in subject matter and treat- 
ment, for the more arty, and scholarly writing 
which our not-too-well-educated mass reading 
public likes to term “highbrow books.” By 
no stretch of the imagination could the seri- 
ous reader or scholar call such books as The 
Aspirin Age or Dos Passos’ The Grand De- 
sign (two books she mentions) highbrow 
literature. 

Miss Calcott in her reading failed, as a 
great many readers also have failed, to think 
about what she read—a dilemma, I might 
add, that has worried every thinking librarian 
and teacher who is interested in the psychol- 
ogy of reading and the effectiveness of the 
communication of ideas through the medium 
of the printed word. If Miss Calcott had 
thought beyond the appalling words which 
glared at her from the printed pages before 
her in the past few years she might have 
reached the conclusion that the world, and 
thus the United States, was in a precarious 
and fateful stage of its existence, and that 


* Assistant Chief, Preparations Department, Public Li- 


brary, District of Columbia. 
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perhaps only some worried and mighty ser 
ous thinking about world conditions coylj 
save it. But instead, Miss Calcott, turning in 
revulsion from her “highbrow books,” foun¢ 
solace in the soul-stirring faith embodied ip 
the ostrich world’s national — “Ru 
dolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer.”’ That popu 
lar song of a year ago, we are told, dune 
the new look in American books as well as jp 
American psychology. 

The author of the article proceeds to enter 
into a dissection of the state of Americar 
literature. (It is pertinent to note that Miss 
Calcott is an associate professor of English 
at Middle Tennessee State College.) She 
begins by deploring the fact that three years 
ago ‘‘a thoughtful American mother left her 
afternoon novel on the shelf of the - 
out of reach of the children. si She m 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dee 
Druten’s The Voice of the Turtl Is 
of the aforementioned novels. At this poir 
I could not resist the urge to reflect on whi 
Miss Calcott’s class in English literature could 
have been reading three years back. Could it 
have been such morally safe and ethical 
sound novels as the Horatio Alger series, or 
perhaps East Lynne? I doubt very much thet 
her class had been submitted to such s 
restricted shelf literature as the Canterbur 
Tales or Tristram Shandy. And in the 
temporary vein, perhaps her class (c194 
was reading such important contemporary f 
tion as the latest Kathleen Norris love ston 
or Frank Yerby historical romance, rather 
than the tender love story, so relevant 
emotions of the war years, of The V 
the Turtle, or the embittered, but so accurate 
portrayal of a campaign and the group o 
GI's involved, such as we find in Mailer 


book. 


Three T) pes 


As a graduate student of American liter 
ture as well as a librarian I was most inter 
ested in Miss Calcott’s breakdown of recent 
American literature into three categories. The 


most abundant types up until last yea 
(1949), she says, were: 

1. The psychiatric type. This type! 
found to “consist largely of the cozy revela 


tions of love life that one might expect to ge 
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from a psychiatric couch rather than from the 
eighteen-year-old college student that often 
wrote them.” Forever Amber is designated 
as an example of this type of literature. I am 
sfraid that once again Miss Calcott has her 
literary types mixed. I have heard Amber 
called almost everything under the sun, but 
never a psychiatric novel. No, there are no 
“cosy revelations” in that novel, but rather 
a blunt exposition of events, historical and 
amorous. And if Katherine Winsor was a 
college freshman at the time she wrote it she 
was probably the most experienced one ever 
to walk inside the cloistered doors of a fresh- 
man reading room. 

2, The novel of the South. This second 
category Miss Calcott exemplifies by an ex- 
aggerated parody of the Erskine Caldwell 
type of novel which, though often quite hard 
to take by even those with a minimum of 
Victorian squeamishness about the kind of 
prose and four letter words they read, never- 
theless revealed an aspect of our Southern 
scene not heretofore presented in the honey- 
suckle and magnolia type of novel about the 
South so dear to the hearts of our reading 
public in the pre-Caldwell days. In our pro- 
fessor's study of the Southern novel in recent 
years I wonder if she had exposed herself to 
such “Southern novels” as Lillian Smith's 
Strange Fruit or Faulkner's Intruder in the 
Dust? 


3. The book of occupational therapy. For 
this type of book Miss Calcott notes, among 
others, Care and Feeding of Japanese Carp or 
Tap Dancing in Ten Easy Lessons. (These 
are, I take it, two separate books, and not title 
and subtitle respectively.) The book of occu- 
pational therapy, we are told, is “closely re- 
lated to the psychiatric novel and the novel 
about the South.” This is a theory of litera- 
ture about which I need much more time to 
ponder than the writing of this article will 
allow. 


Dia gnosis 


_The conclusion drawn by the professor 
{rom her analysis of the foregoing three types 
is that the United States was too sick to know 
it was sick; too sick, that is, until suddenly, 
we discover, with Miss Calcott, that “the 
United States has gone soft.” Here, perhaps, 
our author has used the correct terminology. 
Soft, indeed! But the cause of this sudden 
phenomenon of going soft is not explained ; 
unless we accept as an implicit explanation 
the fact that America, in this case meaning 
our great mass reading public, got tired try- 
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ing to solve the world’s problems and carry- 
ing the burden of democracy, as Miss Calcott 
appears to have become tired also, only three 
years earlier than the public at large. Her 
endurance was evidently much less. Or per- 
haps, has this softness, as reflected in the 
nation’s reading habits, indicated an abdica- 
tion of responsibility on the part of a large 
portion of our great American reading public 
and its leaders—meaning, also, our writers, 
librarians, and teachers? In the 1930's and 
in the early 1940's the hardness in our novels 
and in the reading public’s tastes could be 
explained by the fact that we were in times 
of crises; first, the depression; secondly, the 
years of aggression; thirdly, the war years 
and the immediate aftermath of war. 

However, the present day best sellers make 
a brighter picture to Miss Calcott. She is 
heartened by the interest in religion in fiction 
and nonfiction. But here again Miss Calcott 
confuses types. The daily capsule version of 
salvation and peace such as can be obtained 
by the subway-riding faithful who read Peace 
of Soul or Peale’s Guide to Confident Living 
while on their way to work, can by no means 
be compared with the religious, moral, and 
ethical masterpieces, with such classics as 
St. Augustine’s Confessions or Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. The return to a gentle 
humor, rather than the biting irony of the 
humor of the war years, also encourages Miss 
Calcott. The implication in this instance is 
that the family humor of Father of the Bride 
as against the irony of Mauldin’s Up Front 
shows that “the invalid is strong enough to 
sit up and take a little solid food, maybe.” 
I must once again take issue here. 

It would appear from the examples pre- 
sented that the “‘patient’’ had degenerated 
from an embattled Uncle Sam, taking his 
“licks’’ but not losing his sense of humor nor 
losing sight of his foibles and faults, to a 
driveling old man who has regressed to the 
point of infantile giggles and titters. ‘‘Satire,” 
we are told, “is akin to desperation and hys- 
teria.’” Once again, we see on Miss Calcott’s 
part a lack of understanding of essential lit- 
erary types. Could we, by any stretch of the 
imagination, have called Pope with his quiet- 
ly satiric Rape of the Lock “desperate,” or 
Swift with his Gulliver's Travels “hysteri- 
cal”? How much more has the world been 
enriched by the moral and ethical ideas en- 
gendered by the satire of a Gulliver's Travels 
than by the punning of an Elizabethan bawdy 
comedy or an eighteenth century comedy of 
manners ? 
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Finally, we are told that books on national 
and foreign policy are now absent from the 
best seller lists. (According to the New York 
Herald Tribune and New York Times Sun- 
day book sections, The Hinge of Fate by 
Winston Churchill has been near the top of 
the nonfiction best seller list ever since De- 
cember 17, immediately after publication.) 
We are told that we take direct social action 
now, that we “do” things and don’t just sit 
back and read. This is an appalling situation, 
if true. How can one take effective social ac- 
tion or make correct decisions about anything 
without first reading and thinking seriously 
about things? But ‘the United States,” we 
are told, “has given up worry and refuses to 
read about things it can’t help.’” Miss Calcott 
questions whether this may not be the wiser 
course. We shall all be better if we don’t 
worry is her conclusion. But if the situation 
she describes is real, wouldn’t a more accurate 
description of our present reading habits 
read: “The United States (the reading pub- 
lic) refuses to read about things and thus 
cannot contribute toward solving the world’s 
problems’? As for the refusal to worry, the 
old cliché takes care of that—ignorance is 
bliss. 

I would like to conclude, however, with 
one bright spot in this morbid picture of ir- 
responsibility which my colleague portrays. I 
refuse to believe that the entire reading pub- 
lic is as apathetic and unthinking as Miss Cal- 
cott implies. There is still a literate portion 
of the public which reads the so-called “high- 
brow literature,” and which thinks about 
things—and even worries occasionally. 


BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 
(Continued from page 436) 
brary users; a book and magazine circulation 
of 59,496; and 1,086 reference inquiries were 
handled.'* 

These are but two instances in a large num- 
ber of similar cases in key cities scattered 
throughout the globe. When one stops to 
consider that their chief users are writers, edi- 
tors, educationists, government officials, re- 
ligious leaders, and the educated classes gen- 
erally, one can almost multiply their influence 
a thousand-fold as far as the reported number 
of library users goes. 

12 These figures supplied by Chester S. Williams of the 


public relations staff, United States Mission to the U.N., 
New York City. 
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Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., a former high officia| 
in OWI circles (now a staff writer of the 
Washington Post), once wrote that the estab. 
lishment of these outpost libraries was: 

An example of high imagination and intelligencs 
applied to the conduct of our foreign relations 
Elmer Davis, whose Office of War Informatio 
blazed a pioneer trail in this field [outpost librar. 
ies} as in so many others, said he was prouder of 
them than of any other single achievement of his 
organization. .. . Their influence cannot be meus. 
ured by the number of their users, Each book, each 
document in them ripples out in concentric circles 
and becomes an ambassador of truth and under 
standing.” 


These are high words of praise indeed from 
a man not given to hasty utterances or over 
statement, whose organization at one time 
had almost ten thousand employees and em- 
braced every single field of communications 
media known to man. 

Virtually every OWI information effor 
publicity campaign, special drive, or similar 
project has long since spent itself, and as the 
years go by their story will be preserved onl; 
in recorded history of World War II. But 
the libraries first established by OW1 in 
outposts took deep root, proved their ste 
worth quickly, and promise to become a per 
manent part of the resources of America 
ambassadors, ministers, and other official rep 
resentatives overseas. In whatever foreign 
city they are found, these libraries will always 
be a bit of transplanted America 


their 
rl 


ine 


13 Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., ‘Letting the W 
Know,”’ in Survey Graphic, Vol. XXXV, Ne 
ber 1946, p. 493. 


s 6 
LIBRARIES AND THE AGED 


(Continued from page 445) 
in general, although Douglas Waples 
Ralph Tyler wrote: 

The older readers are more intereste 
mature problems—for example, ‘problems of t 
federal government,” ‘the courts and the admis 
tration of justice,’ “business conditions abr 
“conservation of natural resources,’ and ‘the mor 
market.” * 


There is need for further information cor 
cerning the reading likes and dislikes of the 
part of the population served by public librar 
ies. If the aged are not being served, ther 
there is need for a re-education of librarians 
in order to direct their attention to their fr 
sponsibilities to all segments of the adult 
population — particularly to those most 4 
pendent on libraries for their recreation an¢ 
information. 


4 Waples, D., and Tyler, R. W., 
Read About, A.L.A., 1931, 


What People Want 
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Different Every Minute 
By Elizabeth Chandler * and Ruth Duncan Snyder t 


E are missing a very strong selling point 

in recruiting for librarianship. The 
articles we have read neatly detour the salary 
question and rhapsodize about the joy of 
service, the prestige, the high intellectual 
caliber of the profession, all of which might 
appeal greatly to noble souls. 

Now we would campaign for new librar- 
ians this way: When you are young and full 
of optimism and your dreams of the future 
are bright, it is difficult to choose just ove 
career. Many alluring avenues open before 
you: engineer, psychiatrist, sales analyst, edu- 
cator, writer, journalist, public relations spe- 
cialist, horticulturist, artist, decorator. 

If you are undecided, if your hopes and 
talents extend in many directions—BE A LI- 
BRARIAN! In that field no matter what skills 
you possess you will surely use them. 

There is a lot of fun in it too if you have 
the sense of humor to appreciate it. (If you 
have no sense of humor, we are sorry for you, 
and feel doubtful of your success in any 
field.) 

In the above list we have omitted perhaps 
the most important career, that of the diplo- 
mat. No minister to a foreign land ever 
needed more strategic tact than does a librar- 
ian. Diplomacy, keeping your eye firmly fixed 
on your objective, but approaching it and 
gaining it in such a way that it is pleasant 
and painless, In addition to being a master 
diplomat, a librarian must at all times be a 
serene and gracious hostess, never seeming 
hurried, appearing to have all the time in 
the world to do anything for anybody and 
being most happy to do it. 

She is also an accomplished listener to 
everything from a first grader’s achievement 
in reading to a recital of Aunt Hepzibah’s 
gall bladder operation. She doesn’t really 
have to listen to the operation story, just to 
look bright and interested, and put in an 
occasional sympathetic murmur, being care- 
ful, of course, not to say, “How terrible!” 
when the tale reaches the climax of Aunt H’s 
recovery. So much for tact and diplomacy. 
You are perhaps wondering how we com- 
bine engineering with librarianship. In the 


* Assistant Librarian, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Free Public 
mT e ; 
t Librarian, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Free Public Library. 
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mechanized age the library, like everything 
else, is full of gadgets that must be coddled 
and oiled and made to work. There are heat- 
ing plants, electrical equipment, plumbing, 
locks, windows with peculiar devices for 
opening and closing. We have a furnace 
right this minute that requires four agencies 
to keep it in operation: an electrician, a 
plumber, the gas company, and the people 
who fathered the thermostat. When a mys- 
terious buzz develops in its innards a decision 
must be made as to who deals with it. 

Public relations is becoming a big field in 
the library world. The idea is growing that 
it is not enough to build up a good collection, 
one must see that people know about it. The 
public is reached by means of newspapers, 
radio, storytelling, book talks, etc. Think 
how many skills and interests on the part of 
the librarian these can embrace! 

There is probably no deeper satisfaction 
in the entire library field than storytelling to 
children; the fun of it, the wonder of it, the 
magic of it make it truly an enchanted hour. 

You may never write that one book which 
we are told is within each of us, but you will 
most certainly have your finger in many a pie. 
Though you are not mother or father to a 
literary effort, you have every chance of being 
godmother, which, while it brings you no 
financial reward at least does spare you the 
grueling labor that goes into a book’s crea- 
tion. In library work you not only get paid 
for meddling, you get praised for it. 

If your desire is to brighten the corner 
where you are, you may do that too, with a 
series of brilliant and informative posters 
and displays. A person with dexterity in ar- 
ranging decorative displays is highly prized 
on any library staff. 

A librarian-horticulturist can operate with- 
in the library or outside on the grounds to 
advantage. One year we all tenderly nursed 
a reluctant aspidistra but it perished for lack 
of a green thumb on the staff. 

There are hospital libraries, school librar- 
ies, extension libraries, libraries for every 
taste. 

If you wish to withdraw from the highly 
competitive and nerve-straining world, it is 
no longer necessary to “get thee to a nun- 

(Continued on page 451) 
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School Librarians Certainly Are Lucky! 


By Doris Russ * 


ig you are a school librarian, then you too 

have heard, times without number, how 
“lucky” we are. We have no report cards to 
struggle with, no daily attendance records to 
keep, no tests to give and grade (unless we 
wish to do so for our own amusement), and 
no syllabus requirements to follow word for 
word. 


This morning when I opened my library 
door at eight o'clock I was lucky. I had fifteen 
glorious minutes to myself before the school 
doors opened to the thundering herd. The 
records of the day before were almost entered 
in the circulation book before a third-grade 
teacher came in to see if the last Instructor 
is in. No, it isn’t, but I will send it to her as 
soon as it is returned, meanwhile saying a 
small prayer that Miss Johnson will remem- 
ber to return it from its overnight use. She 
never has yet, but maybe ¢his time I'll be 
lucky. 

Ah, now perhaps today I can catalog a few 
of the new books that are taunting me. And 
also quiet the accusing remarks of my most 
eager readers. A few words are neatly typed 
on a card before the children begin to come 
in, piling their books on the desk. Soon the 
pile is too high and topples over into the 
wastebasket. With the help of some fourth- 


gtade boys we soon have them rearranged on 
the desk. 


Quite a few of these volumes are slipped 
before I begin to strike snags, but here they 
come—no date, no name. That means I must 
look through all the dates and all the cards 
filed under the teachers’ names. Surely there 
must be some more efficient way of filing 
cards from the books the teachers have bor- 
rowed than under individual names. Why not 
put them all in one file marked Faculty? 
Quickly making a guide card I begin to file 
the cards behind this. I know without a doubt 
the first question I will hear after this is done 
will be, “How many books have I out now?” 
It is inevitable, but I'll worry about that when 
the time comes. 

A tan fanlike leaf appears under my nose. 
Please can you tell me what this is? My 
father found it under a tree. Book after book 
is consulted and in the last tree book we find 


* Librarian, East Aurora, New York, Elementary School. 
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it. A ginkgo tree of course. We feel like Mr, 
and Mrs. North. 

Clear blue eyes shining out of the chubby 
face of a seven-year-old boy look into mine 
My teacher says I don’t read quick enough 
Can you find me a book to help? . . . A week 
later he puts The Mighty Hunter on the desk, 
bends over, and kisses it. ‘Thank you, good 
little book for helping me to get a star in 
reading.”” And thank you, little boy, for giv 
ing a lift to my heart! 

The bell rings for the first of eight classes 
that day. One half hour each, fifteen minutes 
of library instruction and stories, and fifteer 
minutes of bedlam while the momentous 
problem of finding the right book is solved 
Please put three things on the book cards 
name, room number, date please put 
three things on the book cards . ae. 
please, please. Talk quietly, lift your feet 
when you walk, boys, stop wrestling, whe 
had the book first? The horse stories are over 
here, the dog stories are over there, the Indian 
stories are here, you can find the author’ 
name in the catalog, the call number can’t be 
18439, no those new books are not ready t 
go out, no, I’m sorry but I can’t let you have 
those pictures for your collection, will some 
one please pick up that white rat? Yes, you 
may have that pamphlet on the care of dogs 
yes that is a beautiful tooth in your hand 


Finally, a Stor) 


One more class this morning. Think ! 
tell this class a story. What was it Erkki did 
after he had the house all blazing red? ! 
knew I should have studied that a little more 
last night. Let's see, page 27 
remember. 

The armful of books to be shelved & 
quickly laid down as a brown-eyed, pigtailee 
pixie asks, “Please can you find me an 
chanting book?” You bet I can, and I onk 
wish you could find enchantment enough 
last you a lifetime. There should be a pt 
servative for star dust. 

Please can you find me a book on Spanist 
moss? A Colonial story? Pictures of a Pi 
grim? Where are the tail books? (Thats 
right—Ringtail ) 


oh yes, now 4 
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Miss Conley would like a book with de- 
griptive words in it. No, Kipling’s books 
yren't just right. No, The Young Settler isn't 
what she has in mind, What are the books 
for? Well, the art class is drawing pictures 
of trees and wants words describing them. 
Oh, yes The Big Tree is just right! 

The joy I feel at the compliment, ‘‘Say, you 
have a mice VOICE, did you know it?” is im- 
mediately dispelled by the remark that fol- 
lows, “but you have thrown out all the good 
dog stories, haven't you?” 

Where is the red book about the house? 
When I admit I don’t know, he replies that 
then he will find it himself, which he does 
with dispatch. Why on earth didn’t I know 
it would be The House the Pecks Built? 
What else, indeed! 

Please help me find some more sport sto- 
ties. Please help me find some more sport 
stories. Please help me find some more sport 
stories, Please, Renick, Chute, and Bonner— 
come to my rescue! 

A mother sends a note asking which ency- 
dopedia I would recommend. There’s trouble 
ahead whatever I say, and no matter how care- 
fully I try to present all sides and to be as 
impartial as possible, there will be repercus- 
sions. Wait and see. 

A boy is charging a book that he knows 
and I know is far too difficult for him to read 
but nary a word would I say after he notices 
| am about to make some remark and ex- 
plains, “I read all the words I know and 
sometimes it makes sense.” Blessings on thee, 
brave spirit, in these days of malnutrition of 
the vocabulary. May your kind multiply! 

Paradoxical though it may seem, sometimes 
lam thankful for a poor reader. A little girl 
sits with chin in hand gazing at the sign, 
‘Never run in the library.” As I pass by her 
Thear her laboriously deciphering the words, 
‘Isit-ever-fun-in-the-liberry.” I tear up the 
sign the minute she has left. What good is 
the old thing anyway? Who knows maybe 
some day /’/] feel like running in the library 
(undoubtedly it will be in circles). 

Whoops, it’s 2:30—time to put the kettles 
on for the tea to be held here after school. 
The kindergarten class is late, now I can slip 
afew books. Oh, joy, oh heavens, some of 
the fourth-grade helpers have taken the book 
«ards out the better to see them and have filed 
the 20th with the 23rd, the B’s are at the end, 
the T's are in the middle, and the H’s are at 
the beginning. Oh well, I'll read just one 
“ory to the next class and then straighten 
these. Next time I'll watch those kids like a 
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hawk. Sometimes I wonder if I’m beginning 
to look like one? 

What's that, some books have tipped over 
in the exhibit downstairs? Just pretend you 
didn’t tell me, will you? I'll fix them on my 
way Out tonight. 

Run and find a cloth somewhere quickly! 
No, of course you didn’t mean to knock the 
teakettle over—thank goodness it wasn’t hot 
yet. 
; Have I a book on how to make a battery? 
Does New York state have a flag? Your dog 
has worms and what can you do? You want 
a book on George Westinghouse? Your 
mother says you don’t owe a fine? Where's 
the cloth for the tea? You would like new 
material for your bulletin board? (So would 
I.) A book on how to ice skate? A book on 
how to make puppets? A book on magic? 
The poem ‘Sugar Plum Tree’? Are there 
going to be any more Pyle editions of Robin 
Hood? You want the story about the green 
stone? Yes, she was a hungry old witch, 
wasn't she? 

The mothers are here for the tea so J start 
to replace the cover on the typewriter. The 
catalog card is still where I optimistically 
placed it this morning. But now where the 
publisher and date should be is this: &''X- 
(K%) S N—’JW. Some gremlin with curi- 
ous fingers just couldn't resist! I give up and 
go home. 

Yes, we school librarians certainly are 
lucky, and would I change jobs? Not on your 
life! I Jove it. 


DIFFERENT EVERY MINUTE 
(Continued from page 449) 


nery.”’ One can find peace in some scholarly 
and dignified library where serious students 
do research, surrounded by high stacks of 
ponderous tomes. There, in a setting of deep 
carpets, paneled walls, and quiet refinement, 
even a whisper would shatter the silence. The 
truth is, we have never seen such a library, 
but in the midst of an afternoon’s rush in the 
children’s room, we like to imagine there is 
one. 

And so, librarianship is truly the ideal 
choice for the undecided fledgling. The re- 
wards are as diverse as the tasks, bringing 
spice, fun, adventure, and deep satisfaction. 
Like the weather in New York, it has this 
attractive feature, if you don’t like what you 
have at the moment, don’t worry; any minute 
now it will be different. 
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TALKING SHOP 


ANUARY—in Latin Janwarius—derives its name 

from the two-faced Roman god, Janus. And 
two-faced January certainly manages to be. True, 
it provides that turning-over-a-new-leaf feeling that 
comes with New Year resolutions, but at the same 
time it deposits most of us in a disconcerting maze 
of figures. January—month of “number work.” 

First of all, there are reports, monthly and an- 
nual, departmental and library, due on schedule 
without respect to the mathematical aptitudes of 
the staff. No sooner are they completed than an- 
other round begins, that of comparing them with 
past performances, a sort of evaluation of current 
service in comparative, though purely quantitative, 
terms. Then comes the mental gymnastics of trans- 
lating dull statistics back into terms and parables 
that even the general public presumably will be 
interested in reading... . 

One example of this sort of thing is in the June 
1947 “The Staff Pack,” published by the Victoria 
(Canada) Public Library Staff Association: 

The kind of publicity that leans on statistics is 
not always the most successful, we are told. We 
would like to bring home the facts about the li- 
brary’s overcrowded shelves. But we can hardly 
expect you to remember that we have 6,300 feet 
of shelving, and, according to the expert advice 
of the American Library Association, we should 
have 18,000 feet for our 76,000 volumes. So let 
us put it this way. If our present shelving were 
laid end to end in a straight line, it would ex- 
tend, approximately, from the city hall to the 
top of Beacon Hill. What we need is enough 
shelving to extend from the city hall to beyond 
Trial Island! Isn't this a subtle way of telling 
you that you need a new library ? 

The financial reports are even more demanding 
of mental dexterity, mathematical wizardry, and a 
few rubs of Aladdin's lamp. How else can one 
come out to the penny on the current month's 
vouchers, make sure that not a dollar is overdrawn 
—or is left over in last year's budget, and at the 
same time judge to the ultimate cent how much the 
city fathers will allow in the budget for the next 
twelvemonth. 

Thus goes January, which is now, while we 
write, but will be shen when you read. However, 
such supreme exercises of mental and written arith- 
metic are rarely over come February, though some- 
how it seems as if they should be, since the month 
derives its name (according to American Book of 
Days) from the Latin verb februare, meaning ‘‘to 
purify.” On the surface one wouldn't guess the 
Statistical import of this second month, but what 
with figures running over from January, and our 
big bout with accounting just holding its breath 
until March, it is no wonder that February's fewer 
days hardly give one a moment to celebrate two 
holidays—to say nothing of Valentine's Day. 

It's that ominous March 15 that really casts the 
cloud over this otherwise short and snappy preced- 
ing month. Abraham Lincoln's humble beginnings 
did not necessitate undue predilection with dollars 
and cents. But George Washington, on the other 
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By MDL 


hand, kept most careful account of all his expen 
tures for all posterity to see. Would we had be 
as meticulous—not for posterity, but as defens 
against the collector of internal revenue 
(There seems a neat appropriateness in the thou 
that income-tax month derived its name from Mars 
ancient Italian deity regarded as the 

The NEA Journal for September 1950 ca 
article on ‘The Nora Payne Hill Case: Good 
in the fight for income-tax dedu 
school expenses” 

In the case of Nora Payne Hill v. Commissi 
er of Internal Revenue, the Fourth Circuit ¢ 
of Appeals allowed the deductibility of 
Hill's summer-school expenses in the summer 
1945. This decision was a milestone in a 
history of the NEA’s fight to have teachers’ s 
mer-school expenses declared a legitin de 
tion on federal income-tax returns as a 
sary business expense.” 


t10n Of summer 


Librarians should be grateful to the Nati 
ucation Association for thus blazing the 
salvaging of legitimate-business-expens 
from the greedy maw of the tax collector 

There are other deductions to be taken 
lars to be saved that many librarians ov 
professional and business club dues, together 
the expenditures made necessary by attendan 
their meetings, luncheons, dinners, ef 
penses incurred in traveling to and fron 
ing library and business conferences (unless you 
library is affluent enough to pay your way); allt 
books and magazines and newspapers you bu 
which are necessary to your job; any entertz 
expenses also necessary to your job. The 
very routine matters, but we have met a s 
ly large number of librarians who 
bothered’’"—though goodness knows 
are substandard enough! 

The government assures its taxpayer 
wants only the taxes that are due; that they a 
urged to take all the deductions that apply 
do so! But we must be sure to be able to subs 
tiate our claims. Names of professional organ 
tions, dates of meetings, etc., are good re 
keep for this purpose. 

Trying to remember to keep track of 
inevitably reminds us of one overly meticul 
tleman, described by Christopher Morley 
Translations from the Chinese,” in the August 
1949 Saturday Review. It was called “Gall 
Proof”: 

No Sho, the author, 

Always methodical 

Used to make notes 

Of publishing schedules 
But he quit when Mrs. No 
Found on his desk 

A chit of enigma 

How innocent was his memo 
Will have 30 gals next week 
But Mrs. No wrote on it 

I think you exaggerate 
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ORE than twenty countries, including such 
diverse ones as Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
India, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and now Germany, 
cooperate in the use of UNESCO book and film 
coupons, which are good not only for books and 
films, but for charts. globes, sheet music, and art 
reproductions as well. Information circulars, pub- 
lished from time to time, may be secured from 
unesco, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16, France. 


ve he Le 
Our Foreign Policy, a 100-page pamphlet of the 
United States Department of State, is available at 
25 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
vee 


The third edition of the Library of Congress 
classification schedule for works in the social sci- 
enes—614 pages, the first revision in thirty years, 
just issued—may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for 
$2.75 per copy. 
ee eee 

“Saving the Redwoods, 1949-1950," a 16-page 
pamphlet illustrated with photographs, is available 
from the Save the Redwoods League, 250 Adminis- 
tration Building, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 

The National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois, distributes without charge fifteen different 
bibliographies of interest to those dealing with the 
physically handicapped. These include bibliogra- 
pies on cerebral palsy, speech correction, special 
education, deaf and hard of hearing, employment, 
amping, rehabilitation, recreation, and psychology. 
The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., 
lus for free distribution a resource unit on Mexico 
anda small poster on Brazil, with two pictures and 
WO pages of text. The Mexico unit is useful on 
woth elementary and secondary levels, but the Brazil 
poster is not adapted for use below the fifth grade. 
Teachers requesting these publications are asked to 
sate the name of their school and their grade or 
subject. Material for Pan American Day, April 14, 
will be ready by March 1 
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random 


In Popular Economics, a monthly periodical with 
humorous and other illustrations, New York Uni- 
versity attempts to explain the working of the 
American economy. Up to 100 copies are available 
free from the Institute of Economic Affairs, 32 
Broadway, New York 4. 

we we 

Approximately 100,000 Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean books purchased from the Mitsui Library 
of Tokyo, have been added to the collection of the 
East Asiatic Library on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, making it one of the fore- 
most Oriental collections in the Western world. 

we we 

“Improving Economic Understanding in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” the story of a new movement on the 
part of school and community leaders, and The 
Role of CED Today, a reprint of an address by 
Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, are available 
from the Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Oo O& H 

Carnival of Books’ dates and subjects, broad- 

cast from Chicago: 
February 3: Abraham Lincoln, an Initial Biogra- 
phy, Genevieve Foster; 
February 10: Partners—the United Nations and 
Youth, Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris; 
February 17: Farmer in the Sky, Robert Heinlein; 
February 24: Peter Holt, P. K., Jean Bothwell. 
we & & 

Mrs. Sergei Rachmaninoff, widow of the late 
composer, pianist, and conductor, had presented to 
the Library of Congress a large collection of auto- 
graph music manuscripts, letters, and other memo- 
rabilia, making it available to scholars, shortly be- 
fore her death on January 17, 1951. 

A “Pennsylvania Dutch Bibliography” is avail- 
able for 35 cents from the Martin Memorial Li- 
brary, York, Pennsylvania. 

Today's Librarian Leads a Lively Life,’ a 4-page 
reprint from Glamour magazine on careers in the 
library field, is available in any quantity at the 
rate of $50 a thousand (5 cents apiece). Single 
copies of “The Family Money Manager,” an 8-page 
folder, are available free. Write Elizabeth Fergu- 
son, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

The George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital and 
Foss Clinic, Danville, Pennsylvania, has opened a 
new greatly expanded medical library, consisting 
of one large reading room, seven study rooms which 
accommodate two persons each, a stack room with 
facilities for fourteen thousand volumes, the office 
of the librarian, a general work room, and editorial 
rooms. 
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The Jobs and Futures Department of Mademoi- 
selle has copies of “Four Shortage Fields, It's Nice 
to Be Needed"—one of these fields is librarianship 
—a 6-page illustrated reprint from the June 1950 
issue of the magazine, and other reprints of voca- 
tional articles which have appeared during the past 
five years. Most of these are 10 cents each; all 61 
indexed and in a permanent binder cost $5. For 
further information, including a list of reprint 
titles, write Mademoiselle, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

“The Company Library, a Tool of Management,” 
reprinted from the Public Usilities Fortnightly, 
September 14, 1950, may be obtained free from 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York 3. 

Le Le Lo 

A List of Services and a List of Periodicals in 
Special Libraries of the Chicago Area, 1950 is avail- 
able for $3 from Annie Orfanos, Illinois Chapter, 
Special Libraries Association, Northern Illinois 
College of Optometry, 42nd Place and Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago 15. 


te Le Le 

A contest is open to librarians and library staff 
members to name Bro-dart Industries’ new em- 
bossed cloth tape. For rules and other information 
write their Library Service, 59 East Alpine Street, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 

Ve Le 

With permission from the Committee on Library 
Building Plans the following Conferences of the 
Committee, now out of print, are available at cost, 
which is $1.30 each; Orange, Virginia, 1945; 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1946; Chicago, Illinois, 
1948. The price includes spool, box, postage, and 
insurance. Make checks payable to the University 
of Chicago, and send order to the University of 
Chicago Library, Department of Photographic Re- 
production, 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 

The University of Chicago Library also has 
newspaper references on 35mm microfilm. Write 
them for list of newspapers and magazines covered 
and rates. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 








Fw Simqten 


Just picture us in a little book all 
our own—and then one day maybe— 


CHILDRENS 
SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL 


a - 
4° 


For celebration of the Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, May 12 to 19, the above 18” x 22” poster 
designed by Margot Austin, will be supplied with 
out charge except for postage: 12 cents each for 
one or two posters, 9 cents each for 3-10 posters 
and 6 cents each for 11-99 posters. Quantities of 
100 or more will be sent express collect. Writ 
Carolyn Coggins, 230 West 41st Street, New York 
18. 
te Oe OL 


The Standards of Accomplishment Program 
scribing the development of material for the 
boys’ clubs in their operation and program pla 
ning, is available from the Boys’ Clubs of Amer 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Anniversarie f the Know 
osts $2 
304 Ros 


Schoyer's Vital 
World for 1951, a 90-page pamphlet 
copy from Will Schoyer and Company 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


te Vee Le 


The European Affairs Division of the Library 
Congress has prepared an Introduction to Europe 
a Selective Guide to Background Reading (2 
pages), which may be purchased for $1 a copy trom 
the United States Government Printing Offic 
Washington, 25, D.C. 


te Lee le 


The Library of Congress has received a gift fron 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall for development of 
appreciation of poetry in this country Plans att 
now under way for a series of lectures, public rea¢ 
ings, and other projects, and a poetry corner he 
been installed for these activities and for the use 0 
scholars. 

te Le be 

“Yes—sutT ! !" a defense of capitalism, 1s aval 
able at 10 cents from Peter Schauble and Associates 
Public Relations, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS % Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


TA monthly review of a i me ag The 
adgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
siny. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
it the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
as, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


1. AuSUBEL, HERMAN. Historians and Their 
Craft. New York, Columbia University Press, 1950. 
373p . $4.75 

2, Carey, M. C. and Dorotuy FitcHew. 
Wild Flowers at a Glance. Printed in Great Britain 
by The Temple Press for J. M. Dent and published 
in the United States of America by Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, 1950. 275p. $2.75 

3, COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed. The Blue 
ind the Gray. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 
dv. $12 
4, DesGrey, ARTHUR H. Camping, a Guide to 
Outdoor Safety and Comfort. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1950. 171p. $3 

§. GALISDORTER, LORRAINE, comp. A Neu 
Sdected Bibliography of Literature on the Partially 
Seeing. Kenmore, New York, Charles Lindbergh 
«hool, The Author, 1951. 119p. $1.50 
6. HaRTLEY, WILLIAM H. A Guide to Audtio- 
Visual Materials for Elementary School Social 
Sudies. Brooklyn, Rambler Press, 1950. 181p. 
$3.50 


7. LaSor, WILLIAM S. A Basic Semitic Bib- 
liography. Wheaton, Illinois, Van Kampen Press, 
1950. 56p. (Fuller Theological Seminary Bibliog- 
raphy Series, no. 1) $1 


8. MENNINGER, KARL A. and GeorGE DEVE- 
nEUX. A Guide to Psychiatric Books with a Sug- 
ested Basic Reading List. New York, Grune and 
Yatton, 1950. 148p. $3.50 


9. MINER, Roy Watpo. Field Book of Sea- 
bore Life. New York, Putnam, 1950. 888p. $6 


10. PALMER, Brooks. The Book of American 
Clocks. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 318p. $10 


_ll, Peters, ALISON. How to Pass College 
tnramce Tests. New York, Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950. 192p. $2.50 


‘12. Pistorius, ANNA. What Wildflower Is It? 
Chicago, Wilcox and Follett, 1950. 25p. $1.25 


13. SANDERS, IRWIN T. Making Good Com- 
nunities Better. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Mess, 1950. 174p. $2 


i. TRUE SToRY MAGAZINE. Foop Epirors. 
Magic Cook Book. New York, Bartholomew 
House, 1950. 506p. $2.98 


1S. Vincent, Beatrice. Make Mine Success. 
New York, Doubleday, 1950. 183p. $2.45 


16. WILLIAMS, HENRY LIONEL and OTTALIE 
K Wuuams. How to Furnish Old American 
pris New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1949. 
Sip. $5 
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What's Outdoors 


HEN the wintry winds blow and the world 
outside is bleak, some find pleasure in turn- 
ing over the pages of books on nature study, pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored pictures of the 
flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la. What 
Wildflower Is It?” similar to its author's earlier 
volume on butterflies in both arrangement and for- 
mat, will do a great deal to stimulate the interest of 
children in the identification of wild flowers. Dra- 
matically presented by such questions as “What 
flower is like the first flowers in the world? What 
flower is a death trap? What flower loves ashes?” 
and by colorful illustrations, it should serve as a 
real teaser for youngsters. Since only thirty flowers 
are represented, we might well wish for a more in- 
clusive volume on the same lines, for young people. 
Field Book of Seashore Life,’ a compact manual 
of more than 1,300 common invertebrate marine 
animals found in the shallow waters of the North 
Atlantic coast, is another addition to the Putnam 
Field Books. In preparation for twenty years, it is 
intended for the layman, the student, and the re- 
search worker. Marine animals in fourteen of the 
fifteen main phyla in the animal kingdom are dealt 
with and a brief survey of the comparative zoology 
of their important divisions is included to orient 
the layman and enable him to understand the vari- 
ous groups. Each of the more than 1,300 species 
described is represented by special illustrations— 
250 pages of black-and-white drawings and 24 
color plates—accompanying the text, rather than by 
being grouped in a separate section. The author, 
curator emeritus of living invertebrates of the 
American Museum of Natural History, acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the many scientists who 
helped him in preparing the volume and includes 
a selected bibliography at the end. 

Wild Flowers at a Glance,* a British import, has 
more than 260 illustrations of wild flowers in full 
color, and is arranged according to color: white, 
green, yellow, blue, and red to purple. The unique 
feature of the book is its correlation of information 
on both American and British wild flowers. Since 
a great many of the wild flowers that we see grow- 
ing along the roadsides and in the fields in the 
United States and Canada are of European origin, 
including the plantain, which was known to the 
Indians as “‘white man’s footstep,” the volume is a 
useful identification guide. Popular names are usu- 
ally those used in England rather than the United 
States, e.g., Old Man's Beard, which we know as 
Virgin's Bower. 

The chief purpose of Camping‘ is to help inex- 
perienced campers, and those who are going on 
their first real camping trip, to learn both what to 
do and how to do it. This is primarily a safety man- 
ual, reflecting the many years of experience of the 
author. Its clearly expressed instructions on camp 
site selection, management and routines, sanitation 
and first aid, how to get rid of insects, how to deal 
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with emergencies in swimming, canoeing, and fish- 
ing, should be most helpful. 


Bibliographies—Miscellaneous 


Dr. Menninger’s Guide to Psychiatric Books,* 
with a suggested basic reading list, is arranged in 
two parts, the first being the guide, the second the 
suggested reading list. Under each, the titles are 
further classified under basic disciplines, e.g., psy- 
chology and social sciences, then psychiatry, then 
psychiatric therapies, and finally, preventive psychi- 
atry and mental hygiene. The result of cooperation 
of a large number of colleagues, it represents their 
judgment as to which tales are most significant. 
These are indicated by a star. There are no anno- 
tations, but there is a supplementary list of thirteen 
strongly endorsed books, which range from Fraser's 
Golden Bough to the Kinsey report. 

A New Selected Bibliography of Literature on 
the Partially Seeing*® brings together in one place 
an unannotated, classified list of references from a 
wide range of medical, psychological, sociological, 
and educational periodicals and books. Limited 
chiefly to literature published during the last 
twenty-five years, it should be useful to parents, 
teachers, guidance counselors, and others interested 
in the problems of the partially seeing. 

A second volume of the Rambler Audio-Visual 
Teaching Series is A Guide to Audio-Visual Mate- 
vials for Elementary School Social Studies,’ discuss- 
ing methods of use and giving evaluation of in- 
dividual films suitable for the first six grades. It 
lists 355 sound and silent motion pictures, 486 
sound and silent filmstrips, and 88 sets of black- 
and-white and color slides in both standard and 
miniature size, arranging them under twenty topic 
headings from animal pets and friends, circus, citi- 
zenship, farm life, safety, school, to type regions 
of the world. Sale and rental price of film, running 
time, and grade level are shown, and a subject 
index is appended. 

A Basic Semitic Bibliography" is a classified, 
annotated list of the most important texts, lexicons, 
translations, and grammars in the various Semitic 
languages, from Akkadian to Ungaritic. Each sec- 
tion is prefaced by a brief introduction and the 
author has supplied a list of the important periodi- 
cals and book dealers in the field, providing a most 
useful guide. 


History 


Historians and Their Craft* is a study of the 
presidential addresses of the American Historical 
Association, 1884-1945, and as this association has 
required its president to make a formal statement 
of his credo as a historian, the volume is a reflec- 
tion of modern historical thought as expressed by 
such distinguished historians as Henry Adams, Mc- 
Master, Turner, Channing, Breasted, and A. M. 
Schlesinger, fifty-nine in all. Their ideas have been 
examined by Dr. Ausubel and discussed under such 
topics as the immediate usefulness of history, his- 
tory as literature, facts in history, the science and 
philosophy of history, individuals in history, and 
the content of history. In the brief conclusion, the 
author notes that ‘Few presidents valued historical 
study mainly for what it might do to develop 
understanding and overcome temporal provincial- 
ism. . . . Contemptuous of antiquarianism, these 
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presidents considered it the main business of | 
tory to throw light on contemporary problems ; 
provide a background for current events.” The 
and other observations make this a valuable “n 
tribution to American historiography. t 

The Blue and the Gray* is as pretty a piece of 
editing as you will see in many a day. From a wi 
range of sources, Henry Steele Commager has 3s 
sembled the story of the Civil War as told by par 
ticipants, not tampering with the text, giving af 
citations of source, and introducing the selections 
with the necessary explanatory remarks. The ty 
stout volumes include a few illustrations to accom. 
pany the 450-odd narratives and an author and tit 
index. Users must depend on the detailed table of 
contents for the subject approach. It is an invaly. 
able collection of commentary on a war which mam 
feel has left the strongest impression on our mind: 
furnished us with our greatest heroes, established 
our standards of patriotism and heroism, ; 


Community Betterment 


A handbook for civic-minded men and womes 
Making Good Communities Better," offers oie 
of wisdom on how to conduct a community stud 
community organization, getting facts about people 
and a number of other suggestions from seventees 
authorities. Alas, little or no mention is made 
libraries and librarians, as sources of informatior 
or as possible community leaders, which may we 
cause us to pause and ask, “Why? 


Clocks, Cooks, and Other 
Household Necessities 


A beautifully illustrated reference book, based or 
the clock sections in Wallace Nutting's Furnitw: 
Treasury, is The Book of American Clocks.* We 
over half of the book is devoted to a list of clock 
makers, with brief biographical information fu 
nished wherever possible. This list, the glossary 
clock terms, and the clear photographs of over 3 
clocks are the most valuable reference features. 

How to Furnish Old American Houses™ is als 
illustrated with photographs and drawings, & 
signed to show effective room arrangements and ip 
dividual pieces for every type of formal and is 
formal Colonial scene. Sections on wallpaper 
rugs, bric-a-brac, furniture periods, antiques ¥ 
copies, and a glossary of house and furniture tem 
are included in this beautifully printed volume. 

Magic Cook Book™ illustrates the point tht 
everybody is interested in cooking, even True Stor 
Magazine. Designed to save the housewife mone 
it stresses ways of preparing low-cost dishes, quit 
an item in these days. Over 1,500 recipes are gives 
together with a useful section on steps toward go 
cooking. 


How to Succeed 


How to Pass College Entrance Tests” is i 
tended as a complete guide to the entrance exa 
nations given by the colleges of America. A sectot 
arranged alphabetically by state, lists the college 


and the tests which they require. This is follows: 


by descriptions and sample questions from vane 
tests and by a section on preparation for the te 
(Continued on page 461) 
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Display for the Month 


HE “Our Heritage of Freedom” exhibit in the 
Taitaren's room of the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Library during February centered around the 
Tree of Liberty which bore on its branches cards 
listing dates and high points in United States his- 
tory from 1776 to 1948. From the base of the tree 
extended four ribbons representing its roots. On 
each of these was written one of the Four Free- 
doms: Freedom of Religion, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom from Want, Freedom from Fear, while in 
asemicircle stood flags of the nations whose people 
make up our community of St. Paul. The exhibit 
pointed up fifty titles on display which included: 
Blegen’s Land Lies Open, Peattie’s Journey into 
America, Shippen’s American Heritage, Fish's Pegs 
} History, and Sickels’ Around the World in 


St. Paul. 
6 8 


The Santa Maria, California, Union High School 
and Junior College Library took the slogan 
to build peace 
promote freedom 
create stability 
‘om a United Nations magazine. Clasped hands, 
one white the other dark, were made of poster 
board and poster paint. Small figures representing 
various peoples of the world came from another 
United Nations magazine. Yarn was used for hair, 
‘ayons made stripes on a sarape, and construction 
- of different colors made other clothes. Perti- 
k jackets for the United Nations, racial 

fendship, and world brotherhood were used. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


For their Washington's Birthday display, the 
library of the Rivers High School, Charleston, 
South Carolina, made a large birthday cake from 
cardboard covered with white crepe paper. “Happy 
Birthday,” cut from red paper, was pasted on the 
cake together with the flag of the Revolution and 
the present American flag. Candles made of spines 
of book jackets were placed around the cake, and 
books dealing with the American Revolution and 
George Washington were featured. Tiny crossed 


American flags were added on four sides of the 
cake. Set on a lace paper mat, it was placed on a 
table in front of one of the bulletin boards. To this 
were tacked strips of red, white, and blue paper. 
A silhouette of George Washington, cut from black 
cardboard, was fastened to the white strip and 
twelve black stars were arranged around it. Above 
was the date of Washington’s birth, February 22 
1732, cut from black cardboard. 


The Sedalia, Missouri, Public Library suggests 
three interesting ways of using book jackets: 

Letters to form the word PREVIEWS can be cut 
out and pasted, or simply printed, on a poster, fol- 
lowed by smaller letters saying, ““Watch for These 
New Books Coming Out Soon.” Colored paper 
will make book ends, which can be decorated by 
amusing figures. Then the space between is filled 
with the backs (spines) of book jackets. If these 
are cut out and pasted first on white paper, the base 
of the poster is ready for use over again with a 
different set of new books. Simply paste the titles 
on the paper, trim the top like a stair step, and 
fasten the sheet between the book ends with scotch 
tape. If a couple of inches of tape are used and 
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folded back making one sticky side on the paper 
and one on the poster, it will be easy to change the 
titles. And there is a further use for this set of 
titles. Put them up in some school. 

The second suggestion uses the wooden holders 
so common around a library. Below THE BOOK- 
WORMS SAY READ, in black or red letters, place a 
book jacket, thumbtacked so it can be changed from 
time to time. 

Children love a secret. A third way to advertise 
hooks by their jackets is to tack these to a large 
sheet of cardboard or a bulletin board. Over them 
place white or tan wrapping paper labeled in large 
black letters, IT’S A SECRET, Or FOR CURIOUS PER- 
SONS ONLY. Tack the paper only at the top so the 
children can lift it to see what is underneath. A 
short annotation near each jacket describes the 


book. 


This valentine bulletin board, designed and ar- 
ranged by the publicity committee of the library 
club of Montgomery Hill Junior High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, had a bright red crepe 
paper background edged with a ruffle of white crepe 
paper. Red hearts, cut from poster paper, were 
edged with paper lace doilies. “John and Priscilla,” 
“Gabriel and Evangeline,’ and names of other 
famous lovers from literature were printed in white 
ink on the smaller red hearts. Cutout white letters 
on the large heart spelled “Romances in Litera- 
ture.” White ribbons of varying length connected 
the small hearts with the larger. 


The February bulletin board of the new Fit 
gerald School, Van Dyke, Michigan, used white as 
a background. Letters were formed of tiny r 
cinnamon heart candies put on with househol 
cement. Paste cannot be used for this as it attracts 
moisture, causing the candies to slide off ona damp 
day. Large hearts were cut from book jackets so 4: 
to display their titles, and were mounted on te 


paper hearts. ; 
oS 8 


The background of the Valentine display 
Brookville High School, Campbell County, Vir 
ginia, was white, the lettering, red constructio: 
paper; hearts, of construction paper, cream mount 
on larger hearts of red. After a poll, titles and au 
thors of books voted most popular were written on 
the hearts, followed by the names of the studer 
who had voted for each. Real books lay on ad 
play table below decorated with red and white 


Q 
Ode 


~@. 
quis 5 MY BELOVED » 


At the University of Akron, Ohio, many students are confirmed readers of comics. Instead 
of deploring this taste, the library used it, and the choice of titles recommended by Ramsey, 
“Graduate Extraordinary’ are pasted on the tin cans heaped in the corner. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


Learning about Our Country 
through Children’s Books 


HAVE just been reading a manuscript that inter- 
me greatly. True, most of it is a list of 
hooks, but even by reading title after title, with an 
annotation for each, I have learned a lot about the 

of the United States in which I live. This 
manuscript, called “The Southwest in Children’s 
Books,” is a regional booklist prepared by Mildred 
Harrington and a joint committee of the Young 
People’s Section of the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation. It will be a little time before it is published 
lw the Louisiana State University Press, but I am 
sure we shall all find it extremely helpful. 

Several things occurred to me while reading this 
manuscript. I was impressed again by how rich our 
children’s literature has become in the past few 
years in this area and by the debt of gratitude we 
owe to the many fine authors who are devoting 
their talents to this creative field. Then, too, how 
extensive the materials of teaching can be when we 
explore and discover the treasures in children’s 
books! Any teacher or librarian would be grievous- 
ly negligent if she didn’t enrich her work by draw- 
ing on this store of treasure. This list concentrates 
on only one region of our country. It will be a 
very fine thing if other regional associations will 
make similar interpretations of their states through 
ananalysis of children’s literature. 


The Midcentury White House 
Conference 


The fifth White House Conference for Children 
and Youth is now history—history, that is, because 
itis two months past—but certainly it should be as 
much alive for us now as it was for the six thousand 
delegates who attended. Persons concerned with 
every phase of human development, communica- 
tion, and education brought their best efforts to its 
intense five-day program and out of that period of 
study there should evolve much that vitally con- 
cems us in our work. 

While I could not attend, I have been fortunate 
in sharing by discussion and correspondence some 
of the drama that unfolded there. My tired husband 
was not permitted to relax until he had “told the 
typewriter” what he saw in the conference for li- 
batians. Several library delegates nobly scribbled 
away on plane and train to prepare brief statements 
lor youth librarians. Some of these are to be found 
in the December- January Top-of-the-News and 
there will be more later. 

Here are a few of the highlights of the confer- 
ence that have impressed me: 

*School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


seas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis Ele- 
mentary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


a a 


What a vast and complicated web of human en- 
deavor is concerned with our youth! And how de- 
vious are the paths, both good and evil, through 
which young people must proceed on their way to 
adulthood. No one area of influence is paramount 
but each has its role and all must be synthesized 
into a unified, effective pattern. Perhaps librarians 
were not prominent as a group at the conference 
but they were certainly active. As librarians they 
have a responsibility in strengthening the program 
of youth development. They will do this better by 
enlarging their own backgrounds and extending 
their areas of service. 

‘ 


I was thrilled by the participation of youth itself 
in the conference. About five hundred young people 
attended and took part in the work groups. Side by 
side with adults they discussed, gave their reactions 
and opinions on problems and issues, and helped to 
plan a program for future action. 

a ae 

It might have been exhausting to attend that last 
session where the delegates presented and sifted the 
recommendations from the various work groups. 
But I should like to have seen this fine example of 
democracy in action. Ruth Gagliardo tells us that 
“Six thousand weary delegates struggled earnestly 
and, contrary to newspaper reports, without abuse, 
with the most controversial questions in American 
education today—federal aid, racial segregation, 
and separation of church and state.” 

While we could attend the conference only 
through our small library representation, we shall 
be reaping the benefits from it for some time to 
come. I cannot urge too strongly that we secure 
and read whatever appears in print as a result of 
the conference. There will be much that will be 
profitable and that we can integrate with our own 
programs of service to youth. 


UNESCO-CARE Children’s Book Fund 
Program 


Children of this country are going to have a fine 
opportunity to share their many good books with 
the youth of other lands, for just recently a UNESCO- 
CARE Children’s Book Program has been worked 
out cooperatively by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the Association of Childhood Education. 

Two $50 lists have been prepared—one of pic- 
ture books in which the story is largely transmitted 
through the illustrations, and another of simple 
factual books which can be read by students of 
English. Each list is broken down into five $10 
packages—each one as varied as possible and con- 
taining many old favorites. Thus, groups and in- 
dividuals can send as many of these packages as 

(Continued on page 463) 
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A. 1, &: 


HE Midwinter Meeting, January 30—February 

3, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
marked the beginning of the American Library As- 
sociation’s seventy-fifth year. One of its highlights 
was the discussion of the anniversary activities to 
implement the theme, “The Heritage of the United 
States in Times of Crisis.’’ To this theme four gen- 
eral sessions of the A.L.A. conference in Chicago, 
July 8-14 will be devoted. 

General sessions of Midwinter were under the 
chairmanship of Clarence R. Graham, librarian of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library, and 
president of A.L.A. The anniversary committee, of 
which Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of libraries at 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, is chairman, an- 
nounced plans for two books, the first to define the 
significance of the major problems that face all citi- 
zens, and show “in a reasonable, honest, and objec- 
tive manner, just what our heritage of experience 
and ideas contributes to a citizen’s understanding of 
these problems.’ The book will be written by Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, newspaperman, author of Owr 
English Heritage, Incredible Tale, and other books. 
Harpers have agreed to publish it and to join the 
A.L.A. in its distribution here and abroad. 

The second book will be an extensive source 
book of evidence on the topics covered by the John- 
son book, presented in such a manner that it may be 
used as a study guide by groups or individuals who 
will be encouraged to hold discussion sessions on 
the subject matter. 

A contest was also announced, 
prizes. 

1. For the best statements in 2,000 words or less 
that illustrate the power of books to influence the 
lives of men and women—young or old: 

Six prizes as follows: 

$200 each for the best two statements from li- 

brarians who are 1951 A.L.A. members. 

$100 each for the best two statements from li- 

brarians who are not A.L.A. members now, but 

who join A.L.A. when submitting their contest 
statements. 

$100 each for the best two statements from non- 

librarian citizens who join the A.L.A. when sub- 

mitting their contest statements. 

(We're looking for frank, personal accounts 
full of human experience. What are the books that 
have most frequently worked magic in the lives of 
the readers you have known? Were they books of 
fact or fiction? Who were the people influenced ? 
Did this result in an influence that extended to the 
community? How do you know ?) 

2. For the best statements in 2,000 words or less 
on the topic: “What are the problems that worry 
the citizen enough to make him come to the library 
for help?” 

Two prizes as follows: 

$100 each for the best two statements from li- 

brarians who are members of the A.L.A. or who 

join the A.L.A. when submitting their contest 
statements. 


with $1,000 in 
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NOTES 


(Here, we're seeking to know what's on the 
zen’s mind. How _ i the library to the thin 
ing of the citizen? > beliey 
brarians are very They Wee can 
Deadline: Statements must be postmarked 
before midnight, May 31, 1951. Winner 
be announced at the Chicago A.L.A Confe erer 
in July. Recipients will be notific vance 
Judges: Members of the 75th Anniversan Con 
mittee ot the American Library Associatic a. 
Use of statements: All statements become th 
erty of the A.L.A. 75th Anniversary Con 
Publication rights will belong 
Library Association. 


that public 
ONVINCE y 


Form of entry: Statements typewritten 
must be no more than 2,000 words in le 
must be signed. The author must éi 
A.L.A. member or must accompany 
with a check for dues. The ar 
address must appear on the statement 


must De 


Mailing of entry: Address all statement 
American Library Association Head 
East Huron Street, Chicago 
words “‘A.L.A. 75th Anniversary 
should appear on the envelope. Qu 
the contest should be addressed to the cor 
chairman, R. E. Ellsworth, Director of Librari: 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
The books, the contest, engagement of « 

speakers, and the necessary promo 

Miversary activities were made possible in larg 

measure by $10,000 contributed by Gardner M 

Cowles, president of Cowles Publications, Inc 

editor of Look magazine. 

At the midwinter meeting, a numb usine 
matters were dealt with by the A.L.A. Council 
cluding amendments to the Constitution, particular 
ly those affecting financial matters. Also discuss 
was a recommendation by the Committee on Me 
bership Dues and Perquisites for an increase 
A.L.A. dues to be earmarked specifically f 
placement service and membership directory 


StiONS aDou 


ynteren 


Midwinter Briefs 


Almost 150 business and program meetings wet 
held by various groups at the conference. Ou 
ing among them was the first official meeting of th 
new Public Libraries Division, created by vote 
the A.L.A. Council last August. Each of the thre 
merging groups, the Library Extension Divisios 
the Trustees Division, and the Public Libraries D 
vision, also held separate business sessions 

The Board of Education for Librarianship ¢ 
cussed the revision of minimum requirements fet 
library schools. 

The American Association of School Libraria ian 
A.L.A.’s newest division established by a mail 
of its members, evaluated the Midcentury Whi 
House Conference on Children and Youth, whic 
was held in December in Washington, D.C. 
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JLLETIN 


Nominations for Margaret Mann 
Citation 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification 
has established an annual Margaret Mann Citation 
for outstanding professional achievement in cata- 
loging and classification through either publication 
of significant professional literature, participation 
in professional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual libraries. 
Nominations of persons outstanding in any of these 
fields during the year 1949-1950 are sought from 
members of the profession. Persons nominated 
must be members of the Division, but nominations 
may be made by any librarian. Suggested names, 
together with the details on which the recommen- 
dation is based, may be sent by April 1 to any 
member of the Committee on Awards: Marjorie 
Ann Stuff, Stephens College Library, Columbia, 
Missouri; Gladys Boughton, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington; or Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College 
Library, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


For Citations of Trustees 


The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees wishes 
recommendations for the annual citation of two 
trustees in 1951. These recommendations, with 
supporting evidence, should be sent*to Jesse Cun- 
ningham, Chairman, Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, not later than March 15, 1951. 

Those who may send in names to be considered 
are: library boards, individual library trustees, state 
library extension agencies, state library associations, 
and the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 

Each trustee must have been in actual service at 
least part of the calendar year preceding the con- 
ference at which awards are made. 


Nominations 


First vice-president (President-elect): 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City 
Robert Bingham Downs, Director, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, Urbana. 


Second vice-president (The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws has under consideration amendments to the 
constitution which, if adopted, would eliminate the 
office of second vice-president) : 

Marian McFadden, Librarian, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Carma Russell Zimmerman, Librarian, State Library, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Treasurer: 
R. Russell Munn, Librarian, Public Library, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Executive board (Two vacancies to be filled for term 1951- 
1955; one person to be elected from each pair of 
candidates) : 

Donald Coney, Librarian, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley 

M. Ruth MacDonald, Chief, Catalog Division, United 
States Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 


Helen M. Clark, Director, Library Extension Division, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


Mildred W. Sandoe, State Library Organizer, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus. 
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Council (One person to be elected from each pair of candi- 
dates for term 1951-1955): 
Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of Libraries, Public Library, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lucile Nix, Library Consultant, in Charge of Public 
Library Service, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


William Hugh Carlson, Director of College Libraries, 
State System of Higher Education, Corvallis, Oregon 

Anne Ethelyn Markley, Assistant Professor, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley 


James E. Bryan, Assistant Director, Free Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Verner Warren Clapp, Assistant Librarian, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dorothy Charles, Editor, International Index, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 

Laura Catherine Colvin, Associate Professor, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

David Otis Kelley, Director of Libraries, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Pauline A. Seely, Head, Catalog Department, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado 


D. Eric Moore, Dean, School of Library Science, North 
Carolina College at Durham, Durham 

Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librarian, Hall Branch, 
Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


CURRENT REFERENCE 


BOOKS 
(Continued from page 456) 


It should be very useful in high schools for any 
student planning to enter college. 

Make Mine Success follows the pattern of the 
popular books on how to be happy and successful 
career girls. There are chapters on what to wear; 
the male animal, which begins, ““When you get 
right down to it, businessmen are just ordinary 
bipeds like the rest of us’’; Mood Indigo, “Once in 
a while, six or seven times a year or so, a perfectly 
sane, normal woman gets up on the wrong side of 
the bed.” Had enough? 


Addenda 


Harold H. Laskey, Sales Manager of the Colum- 
bia University Press, asks that we mention that 
Index Translationum, reviewed in the December 
1950 issue of this column, and all other UNESCO 
publications are available from their International 
Documents Service, and orders can be placed with 
them rather than with the UNESCO office in Paris. 


FUGITIVES 


Name the author of: 


Blind me to the petty faults of others, but reveal to me 
my own. 

From L. L. Hopkins, Assistant Librarian, Main Library, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, comes the answer 
to the fugitive on ‘“Tomorrow will be Friday. . .'" The 
lines come from J. J. Molloy’s song, ‘‘Thursday,’’ pub- 
lished by White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, early in 1900. 
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News and Notes of | Wilson Publications 


Six-Year CBI 

IBRARIANS have been wondering as they 

searched through five volumes, when the items 
in these smaller CUMULATIVE BOOK IN- 
DEXES would be assembled in one alphabet. Book- 
sellers have been impatient for The H. W. Wilson 
Company's big cumulation of books published in 
English. All will welcome the news that the book 
is now off the press. Moreover, the new CUMU- 
LATIVE BOOK INDEX covers six instead of five 
years (as previously), including books published 
from January 1, 1943 through December 31, 1948. 
And although it covers six years, it contains fewer 
pages than did the 1938-1942 volume. The latter 
had 2,722 pages and the new CBI has 2,566. This 
decrease is due chiefly to two factors: fewer books 
were published during the war years and some 
space has been saved in printing. However, even 
with 156 fewer pages the new volume is about the 
same size as the previous one because it is printed 
on heavier paper, making a sturdier book. 

You may think you have waited a long time; we, 
on the other hand, are congratulating ourselves that 
whereas the preceding cumulation covering only 
five years took more than two and a half years to 
complete—two and a half years elapsed between 
the date of the final book included and the date of 
mailing out the first copy—this six-year cumulation 
took only twelve days over two years. 

Nevertheless, though the first copy has already 
been put into the mail, it must be noted that the 
majority of copies are still in the bindery. Printing 
the book is, of course, the major job, but the proc- 
ess of binding is no simple matter either, involving 
folding the printed 32-page signature, assembling 
82 different signatures, sewing them together, shap- 
ing, reinforcing, putting on covers, glueing, and 
then leaving the book under great weight and pres- 
sure overnight. CBI is then ready to be boxed and 
sent out. Only about 200 a day can be completed. 
As 12,000 copies are needed, it is obvious that it 
will be some time before all are delivered. 

So—if you have not yet received your copy, re- 
member they are being bound and mailed as quickly 
as possible, and yours will be along any day now. 


How to Win Friends 


An article in the December 19 Look, entitled 
“How to Get a Husband,” discusses several male 
types, among them the Intellectual. He is pictured 
reading a scientific treatise and on the table before 
him is a five-year cumulation of the AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDEX almost as big as life. This calls 
to mind the doctor's office pictured a few years back 
in a Camel advertisement. Here the main studious 
work was a large volume of the READERS’ 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. How- 
ever, possibly the prize illustration appeared in a 
Texas paper during the last war. In an article 
describing the tough school schedules, especially 
mathematics, set up for bombardiers, an air man is 
shown studying an unabridged edition of DEWEY 
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DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. This. in 
calls to mind that the new 15th edit 


available. 
Supplements 


The fifth edition (1947) of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
has been brought up to date with the 1948-195 
SUPPLEMENT and the 1948-1950 CATHOLIC 
SUPPLEMENT. The former adds 759 new title 
to the main list and the latter adds 145, chi 
the fields of history, biography, literature, a 
ligion. In her introduction to the CATHOLI IC 
SUPPLEMENT, Helen L. Butler, chairman of 
department of librarianship, Marywood Colle 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, points out Neither t 
CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT alone nor its annua 
should be used to the exclusion of 
log.” 


Looking for a Film or Filmstrip? 


The above question is a title of ar 
NEA Journal for December 1950 
answer to his question is, t 
printed sources of information concerning 
filmstrips available for purchase, rent, o1 
the EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDI 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE.” The author then describe 
what these two services are and how the} 
With the permission of the editors we 
duced this article by offset and shall be 
send a copy of it to any librarian 


Visitors 

Seventeen European and British experts 
bers of the Documentation Techniques Delegatior 
brought to the United States under the auspices of 
the ECA Technical Assistance Program (Marsha 
Plan), came on December 22 to The H. W. W 
son Company, accompanied by the proje 
tant, Dr. James W. Perry of the Massac! 
stitute of Technology, Boston 
The visitors were: 

Dr. Otto Lazar, Head of Library and a leader 
the Technical Documentation Center of Tect 
High School, Vienna, Austria; 

Swend Hartlev, supervisor of experimental d 
mentation, Ministry of Commerce, Cope 
Denmark; 

Arne Jorgen Moller, Head Librarian Danis! 
Technical Library, Copenhagen; 

Elemer Béhm, Librarian, Organization for Eur 
pean Economic Cooperation, Paris; 

Gérard Cordonnier, Head of Technical Section 
French Navy Documentation Center, Paris P 
Jean Prinet, Associate Conservator, National 

brary of France, Paris; 

Dr. Walter Schiirmeyer, Manager, Photo Cops 
(microfilm, reproduction, etc.), Diisseldort 
many; 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. On the service basis 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX 1943-1948. On 
the service basis 

Dewey DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. $16 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GuIDE. $4 

FitMsTRIP GUIDE. $3 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

Standard CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES, 1948-1950 SUPPLEMENT and 
1948-1950 CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT. On 
the service basis 











George Kournoutos, Conservator of Manuscripts 
and Archives of the National Library of Greece, 
Athens; 

Pieter Van Waasbergen, Member of the Patent 
Board, Dutch Patent Office; and Vice-Director of 
Technical Service and Documentation, Institut In- 
ternational des Brevets, The Hague; 

Dr. Olga Pinto, Director of Bibliographic al and 
Documentary Services, Italian Council of Research, 
Rome; 

Dr. H. J. Van Opstall, Technical Consultant of 
the Dutch Gan nt on chemistry, photography, 
and document reproduction, The Hague; 

John Ansteinsson, Director of Library, Nor- 
wegian Institute of Technology, Trondheim; 

Carl Bjérkbom, Director of Library, Royal Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bromma, Sweden; 

Kajsa Maria Hellstrém, in charge of the Infor- 
mation Unit and Librarian of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Engineering Sciences, Head of OEEC 
Documents’ Exchange in Sweden, Stockholm; 

Benjamin Fullman, Chief Information Officer, 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association, 
London; 

Leonard Robert Poole, principal in charge of the 
Technical Information and Documents Unit, Board 
of Trade (which also is the United Kingdom Na- 
tional Centre for the OEEC Documents’ Exchange), 
London; 

Donald John Urquhart, Principal Scientific Off- 
cer in charge of Technical Information and Librar- 
ies Services, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, H.M. Government, London. 


Also during December four German librarians 
visited The Wilson Company: 

Dr. Gertrud Gelderblom, director of Public Li- 
braries in Frankfort—Main; 

Dr. Ewald Lissberger, librarian of the Wuertem- 
bergische Landes Bibliothek, Stuttgart; 

Elfriede Dempf, of the American Library, United 
States Information Center, Stuttgart; 

Dr. Martin Cremer, Director of the Westdeut- 
schen Bibliothek, Marburg, Lahn. 

These librarians, in this country for three months 
under the Government Exchange Program, spent 
their first week together, and the balance of the 
tuume traveling separately about the country to see 
whatever interested each one individually. 

Other visitors included: 

Laura Charlock, librarian of the Central Com- 
mercial High School Annex, New York City; 

Herman Liebaers, reference librarian of the Bib- 
liothéque Royale, Brussels, Belgium. 
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From West Africa 


The H. W. Wilson Company frequently gets 
letters from individuals who would like to work 
here. One of the most interesting in recent weeks 
came from a schoolboy on the Gold Coast of British 
West Africa: 


Dear Sir, 

Great was my joy when I put up my pen to write 
to you this few words of mine. 

Please sir, I have heard something about your 
company, and I am very pleased to join you. I am 
a school boy, and I have nothing to do only to go 
school and learn. So I want a request you whether 
you should like me to join your company. 

I want to ask you that if you will like me to 
join your company, either you will write me or not. 

Please sir, if you receive this letter try to reply 
me in time. I have nothing more to say. 

My best greetings to you and all. 

I remain, Your faithfully, 
Peter Ki Otabil 


Staff 


Dr. Lucy W. Markley, who came to The H. W. 
Wilson Company in December of last year, was for 
twelve years librarian of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, and previously cataloger in 
the University of Chicago libraries. She is now 
indexing periodicals in the fields of religion, ar- 
cheology, etc. for the INTERNATIONAL INDEX. 


Dore Ashton majored in comparative literature 
at the University of Wisconsin, studied in Europe, 
and returned to Harvard, where she specialized in 
the history of art. After free-lance research and 
editorial work, she came to the ART INDEX late 


last year as an indexer in art. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


FOR SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 459) 


they wish without duplication. Two details should 
be noted: the donors contribute the money and 
UNESCO-CARE provides the books; the packages are 
to be sent to accredited organizations serving youth 
rather than to individuals. More complete descrip- 
tions of this fine plan can be found elsewhere; e.g., 
in the December-January issue of Top-of-the-News 
or the December A.L.A. Bulletin, which also con- 
tains the two lists of books selected for the project. 

Children’s books are one of the finest mediums 
of communication I know. They promote under- 
standing and world brotherhood by presenting life 
situations in which these principles are the basis of 
action. They form a pattern of sharing in the joys 
and riches of good reading that can be readily 
translated into other areas of living. Friendships 
will ensue that should permeate the ideals and ac- 
tions of future adult life. I hope that parents, 
teachers, and librarians will stimulate the partici- 
pation of children in this new program as one very 
important contribution to world peace. 
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mn ~Ready February 1, 1957 iqumiil 

Our Annual Fiction Replacement Catalog 

1951 Edition 
Listings of over 8000 titles 
Send for your free copy today 
NATHANIEL DAME & COMPANY 

335 Warren Street Roxbury, 19, Mass. 

INN “Fiction Specialists to the Nation” \iiiiilllill 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


=—am030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. y, 





MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH WILL-TRAINING 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University 
of Illinois Medical School, and Founder and 
Medical Director of Recovery, Inc. 


From Your Bookstore Cloth, $5.00 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 





NUMBER MAGAZINES 


000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


BACK 


OVER 2 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists’”’ solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 














LIBRARIES 
WE'LL BUY YOUR BOOKS 


We will bu oe. quant from 100 to 100,000 books, 
condition. Write and tell us gen- 
. Our representative will call 

and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








Children’s Librarian, assistant to head of 
department, suburban city one-half hour 
from New York; college and library school 
graduate with two years of professional ex- 
perience; beginning basic salary $2760 plus 
$800 cost-of-living adjustment; 3 annual in- 
crements of $120. Alice L. Jewett, Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO === 








WORLD MAP OF DOGS _ 


A new edition of this unique—ONLY MAP OF 
ITS KIND. 177 pure breeds correctly drawn, 
with country of origin noted—grouped by coun- 
tries. Foreign word for dog indicated. Two 
ideal for 
permanent, useful, 


colors—heavy offset paper—17 x 22 in., 
Educational, 
2 


wall framing. 
$1 each; 3 for $ 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago %§ 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR SPECIALTY 


LA Want List will receive our continued and careful 
effor' 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York Il, N. ¥. 





DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 
promptly and reasonably 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 





Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, WN. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better itions for iibra 
Where you learn if ne vacancy 
learr iM ale lalela te! 35th yea 
Send for r ment blank 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
> Fifth Ave. (Suite 1 








113) New York 1 





Examinations for High School Librarian in the 
Chicago Public High Schools will be held 
April , 1951. Closing date for filing formal 
application forms and required credentials is 
April 9, 1951. 

For information apply to Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle Street 


Chicago | @ Illinois 
































Catalog Librarian, Modern Library, attrac- 
tive community. Salary $2550-2910. Retire- 
ment, other benefits. B.L.S. required. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 





Wanted: Librarian to assist in Schools De 
partment of the County Library. Salary 

to $289. Library Science degree and two 
years professional library experience fe 
quired. Write Civil Service Office, 236 Third 
Street, San Bernardino, California. 





Recent library school graduate wanted for 
assistant librarian position, Harford County 
Library, Bel Air, Maryland. Varied duties, 
emphasis on adult services and publicity. 
35 hour week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement benefits. Apply Librariam 
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THIRD EDITION 


~ DISCUSSION METHODS 


EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED 


J. V. Garland + 375 pages ° $3.00 


The third revised edition of this basic 
work presents many fresh illustrations and 
recognizes the newer experimental forms 
developed since the second edition. 


Television discussion is introduced and 
there is a chapter on Sociodrama and Group 
Dynamics. 


The major divisions in the book are In- 
formal Discussion, Formal Discussion, Radio 
Discussion, Methods in Combination, and 
Sociodrama and Group Dynamics. Under 
each division current forms and methods are 
explained, described and illustrated with full- 
length, representative examples. 


For teachers and students wishing a 
broad panorama of discussion methods, this 
book is strongly recommended. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y, 





A NEW, COMPLETELY REVISED, 
EDITION OF THE 


Fiction Catalog 


Once again this important catalog will recommend the 
better fiction as selected by many librarians in collaboration 
with the editors. Entries will be by author, title and subject 
or subjects. The range will include all types of fiction for 
adults and young people. Better books will be starred 


and double-starred for first purchase. 


Exact costs can not be determined at this time and no 
service basis rates have been established. These and complete 
publication information will be mailed to you the first possible 


date. It will not be necessary for you to write us. 





COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 


Ta 








